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Symposium  Afterthoughts* 

Roy  F.  Nichols 

THOSE  who  were  privileged  to  participate  in  and  listen  to 
the  Symposium  on  "Changing  Patterns  of  Scholarship  and 
the  Future  of  Research  Libraries"  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  evidence  of  the  increasingly  complicated  significance  of 
the  place  of  the  research  library  in  the  realm  of  scholarship.  These 
institutions  are  evidently  nerve  centers  which  must  not  only  be 
nourished,  but  must  be  cared  for  and  directed  in  ever  more  highly 
expert  fashion.  So  complicated  has  the  world  of  the  intellect  become 
that  methods  of  operating  research  libraries  which  have  hitherto 
obtained  are  now  patendy  inadequate.  Obviously  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  becoming  available,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
types  of  records,  is  so  great  that  the  ancient  ideal  of  collecting 
everything  is  impossible. 

Fortunately,  modern  inventiveness  is  producing  a  series  of 
mechanical  aids  which  are  making  possible  much  more  efficient 
use  of  storage  space,  and  the  possibilities  of  creating  central  co- 
operatively managed  regional  libraries  and  catalogues  mean  that 
our  bibliographical  control  apparatus  is  much  more  efficient  than 
it  used  to  be.  However,  despite  need,  ingenuity  and  a  growing 
sense  of  cooperation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  responsibility 
for  effective  operation  of  research  libraries  depends  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  human  element.  This  means  that  the  librarian 
must  grasp  the  great  responsibility  of  keeping  up  with  complexity. 
It  is  apparent  that  a  research  librarian  must  be  a  combination  of 
scholar,  administrator,  and  imaginative  genius,  who  can  invent 
as  he  goes  along.  The  essential  staff  of  a  research  library  must 
be  organized  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  combine  an  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  scholarship  and  the  problems  of  administering  a 
complex  organization. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  members  of  the  Symposium,  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  scholarly  and  institutional  interests,  it  is  not 
difficult,  for  even  the  most  casual  observer,  to  realize  that  the 

*  The  Proceedings  of  the  Symposium  celebrating  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
EstabHshment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  have  been  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Dec.  1951  {Changing  Patterns  oj  Scholarship  and  the 
Future  of  Research  Libraries). 
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problems  which  have  concerned  Hbrarians  in  the  past  are  minute 
in  comparison  with  those  which  are  going  to  arise.  Scholars  are 
going  to  want  more.  There  is  going  to  be  more  to  be  had.  There 
is  going  to  be  less  money  with  which  to  secure  it.  There  is  going 
to  be  less  space  in  which  to  place  it.  But  we  may  be  confident  that 
there  will  be  more  brains  available  to  work  out  the  solutions 
necessary.  The  world  cannot  get  along  without  research.  Re- 
search cannot  get  along  without  libraries.  The  conjunction  of 
these  two  pressing  needs  will  undoubtedly  produce  the  means 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem,  though  in  a  fashion  which  we 
cannot  now  foresee. 
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American  Drama  at  Pennsylvania* 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

A  COLLECTION  of  books  of  importance  is  usually  a  com- 
pound of  the  efforts  of  a  benefactor,  a  specialist,  and  a 
librarian.  The  collection  of  American  drama  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  owes  its  inception  to  a  gift  in  1912  by  the  late 
Morris  L.  Clothier,  a  trustee,  acting  under  the  inspiration  of 
Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Clothier  gave  the  funds  necessary 
to  purchase  a  collection  of  American  plays  which  had  been  made 
by  Joseph  A,  F.  Jackson,  a  newspaperman  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Clothier  Collection  was  not  only  of  intrinsic  value  as  a  collection 
of  rarities  in  American  drama,  but  it  also  provided  the  possibility 
of  courses  being  given  in  that  subject,  and  in  1917  the  present 
writer  offered  the  first  course  to  be  given  anywhere.  From  the 
beginning,  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  were  kept 
strictly  separate. 

The  growth  of  the  collection  was  steady  and  was  aided  by 
additional  gifts,  not  only  by  Mr.  Morris  Clothier,  but  also  by 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  and  by  the  class  of  1894,  who  endowed  a  fund,  which, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  and  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  the  alumni  agent  for  our  class,  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  this  field. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  collection  was  established  at  that 
time.  The  field  had  been  neglected  in  American  universities 
under  the  mistaken  belief,  depending  upon  the  point  where  their 
ignorance  stopped,  that  American  drama  had  not  been  of  great 
importance.  Early  plays  which  were  then  purchased  for  reason- 
able sums  can  now  be  bought  only  for  prohibitive  prices.  The 
Contrast  (1790),^  our  first  comedy,  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
Clothier  Collection.  There  are  only  six  copies  extant  and  we  own 
two  of  them.  The  second  came  by  a  lucky  accident.  A  library  of 
out-of-date  theological  works  was  left  to  the  University  and  there 
was  some  hesitation  as  to  its  acceptance.  But  fortunately,  the 
assistant  librarian  at  that  time,  Miss  Katherine  Leiper,  went  over 

*  Part  of  this  essay  appeared  originally  as  the  introduction  to  Check  List  of  American 
Drama,  Philadelphia,  Univ.  Library,  1951. 
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to  Camden  to  inspect  the  library,  and  found  a  copy  of  The 
Contrast  in  it.  I  always  suspected  her  of  dropping  the  rest  of  the 
collection  overboard  on  her  way  home !  A  complete  copy  of  The 
Contrast  will  bring  about  S2000.00  today.  Soon  there  were  added 
to  the  Library  five  large  volumes  containing  the  newspaper  files 
of  the  Sunday  Dispatch  (1854-1860)  in  which  had  appeared  the 
History  of  the  Philadelphia  Stage,  by  Charles  Durang,  which  had 
never  been  published  in  book  form,  and  which  has  been  a  mine 
of  information.  Opposite  each  page  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch  there 
was  pasted  a  picture  of  some  famous  actor  who  had  appeared  in 
the  plays  described  in  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  history. 

In  some  cases,  the  gifts  to  the  Library  came  in  a  dramatic  way. 
We  had  been  told  by  a  collateral  descendant  that  the  manuscript 
plays  of  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  of  the  class  of  1839,  did  not 
exist.  They  had  never  been  published,  owing  to  the  selfishness  of 
Edwin  Forrest  who  acted  in  them,  and  who  wished  to  keep  any- 
one else  from  playing  in  The  Gladiator  or  The  Broker  oj  Bogota. 
However,  a  trunk  full  of  material  was  found  in  South  Bethlehem 
in  the  possession  of  the  grandson  of  the  playwright,  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  Bird,  and  he  generously  gave  the  whole  collection 
to  the  Library, 

Tribute  should  be  paid  here  to  the  energy  of  Miss  Leiper.  On 
one  occasion,  she  called  me  up  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  copy  of 
a  rare  Revolutionary  dialogue,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Southern  Dele- 
gate and  His  Spouse  (1774),^  advertised  in  a  London  book  cata- 
logue. She  inquired  whether  I  thought  we  should  have  the 
Dialogue.  I  answered  at  once  in  the  affirmative  and  urged  her  to 
write  without  delay.  "Write!"  she  answered,  "I'll  cable."  "What 
are  the  night  rates?"  I  asked  her.  "I  won't  wait  for  the  night 
rates,  I'll  cable  at  once!"  was  her  final  word.  Two  weeks  later, 
we  received  the  Dialogue  from  the  London  bookseller,  with  a  note 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  send  a  rare  book  to  the  first  person 
whose  order  had  been  received  and  that  there  had  been  nine 
other  cables  from  the  United  States,  but  as  their  senders  had 
waited  for  the  night  rates,  the  Dialogue  was  being  sent  to  us. 
Incidentally,  the  bookseller  charged  us  $36  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  copy  sell  the  next  year  for  $1 50  at  auction.  Another 
illustration  of  enterprise,  this  time  by  Dr.  Albert  C.  Baugh, 
occurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  excessively  rare  revolutionary 
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play,  The  Adulateur  (1773)^  by  Mercy  Warren.  When  we  saw  a 
copy  advertised  for  sale  at  an  auction  in  New  York,  Miss  Leiper 
gathered  together  all  the  unexpended  funds  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon,  amounting  to  $1 50,  There  was  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  The  Adulateur  would  bring,  as  no  copy  had  been  sold  for 
years  and  the  location  of  only  three  copies  was  known.  Dr. 
Baugh  came  back  with  the  book,  having  purchased  it  for  $145, 
and  having  scared  out  of  the  contest  every  other  competitor  by 
his  method  of  bidding,  which  led  them  to  believe  he  had  un- 
limited funds. 

In  the  case  of  plays  produced  in  the  later  19th  century,  another 
problem  was  presented.  The  dramatists  themselves  often  did  not 
publish  their  plays,  fearing  that  they  would  be  produced  by 
others  without  payment  of  royalty.  The  dramas  of  James  A. 
Heme,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  playwrights  of  that 
period,  were  not  published  and  in  the  fire  at  Heme  Oaks,  several 
were  destroyed.  Among  them  was  Margaret  Fleming,  generally 
recognized  as  an  "epoch-marking  play,"  to  use  the  phrase  of 
W.  Dean  Howells.  I  had  given  up  hope  of  seeing  this  manuscript, 
knowing  that  the  late  Montrose  Moses,  an  industrious  scavenger 
among  unpublished  dramas,  who  had  married  one  of  Heme's 
daughters,  had  never  published  it.  But  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
advised  me  to  consult  Miss  Julie  Heme,  another  daughter.  I  can 
still  recall  my  delight  when  I  heard  her  say  over  the  telephone, 
"We'll  be  very  glad  to  help  you.  Come  down  to  our  apartment 
and  we'll  let  you  have  a  manuscript  of  Margaret  Fleming.'''  My 
resulting  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  valued  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Heme  and  Miss  Julie  Heme.  Mrs.  Heme,  who  had  acted  the 
title  role  in  Margaret  Fleming,  had  recreated  the  play  from 
memory.  I  was  glad  later  to  be  able  to  give  them  Act  IV  of 
Griffith  Davenport,  another  fine  play  of  Heme.  By  a  lucky  chance, 
Brander  Matthews,  while  in  England,  had  been  given  a  manu- 
script of  this  act  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  William  Archer, 
the  British  critic,  who  had  greatly  admired  Heme's  work,  and 
Matthews  loaned  the  manuscript  to  me.  After  having  a  copy 
made  for  Mrs.  Heme,  for  our  Library,  and  for  myself,  I  returned 
the  original  to  Matthews.  When  he  died,  no  copy  was  found 
among  his  effects  and  except  for  his  generosity  to  me,  it  would 
have  perished  again.  By  another  bit  of  luck  Miss  Heme  has  found 
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in  an  old  chest  Act  III  of  Griffith  Davenport  and  our  Library  has 
now  the  two  best  acts  of  this  great  Civil  War  play.* 

One  of  my  happiest  finds  came  from  my  habit  of  turning  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Knowing  how  many  of  the  plays  of  Clyde 
Fitch  were  unpublished,  I  wrote  to  his  agent,  Elizabeth  Mar- 
bury,  asking  her  if  I  might  consult  her  upon  the  matter  at  her 
office  at  the  American  Play  Company  in  New  York.  When  I 
arrived,  she  turned  with  her  usual  rudeness  to  me  and  snapped, 
"I  believe  I  can't  help  you.  Clyde  Fitch  published  all  of  his  plays 
he  wished  to  print !"  and  she  turned  back  to  her  desk.  I  suggested 
that  she  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble,  but  that  did  not 
disturb  her.  "Anyway,"  she  continued,  "you'll  have  to  see  the 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Rumsey."  I  departed  and  for- 
tunately, by  mistake,  went  to  the  office  of  the  junior  Mr.  Rumsey, 
who  presided  over  the  Stock  Company  plays.  He  not  only  loaned 
me  several  of  the  important  plays  of  Fitch,  which  he  allowed  me 
to  copy  for  the  Library,  but  also  loaned  me  plays  by  Mark  Twain 
and  others.  What  would  have  happened  if  I  had  turned  to  the 
left  instead  of  the  right,  I'll  never  know.  But  it  certainly  has  been 
pleasant  to  have  students  of  the  drama  come  to  our  Library  to 
find  manuscripts  of  Fitch  which  even  the  Fitch  collection  at 
Amherst,  his  own  college,  does  not  possess. 

Space  forbids  the  telling  of  other  striking  incidents  concerned 
with  manuscripts  of  writers  like  David  Belasco,  Augustus  Thomas, 
and  many  others  now  dead.  Through  all  my  adventures,  I  have 
had  the  constant  enthusiastic  cooperation  in  the  handling  and 
preservation  of  the  plays  and  manuscripts  by  the  Library's 
officers.  Everyone  who  has  been  concerned  with  the  building  up 
of  this  collection  must  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  has  not 
been  brought  together  simply  by  the  personal  desire  of  a  collector 
for  rarities,  but  rather  as  a  basis  for  scholarly  work  in  courses  of 
instruction,  in  the  production  of  theses  and  in  the  revelation  to 
scholars  in  other  fields  of  the  richness  of  our  native  playwrighting. 

^,    ,  X  NOTES 

1.  Check  List,  no.  543. 

2.  Check  List,  no.  183. 

3.  Check  List,  no.  558. 

4.  Act  III  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  American  Literature. 
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The  Cowden  Clarkes  and  the  Furnesses 

Matthew  W.  Black 

CHARLES  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  are  among  the  most 
devoted  and  industrious  of  nineteenth-century  Shakespear- 
eans.  Charles  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  son  of  Keats'  school- 
master at  Enfield  and  friend  of  the  poet's  youth,  to  whom  is 
addressed  a  verse  "Epistle"  which  declares 

That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song. 

Later  Clarke  became  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  Shakespeare  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  a 
book  on  Shakespeare' s  Characters^  Chiefly  Those  Subordinate,  coeditor 
with  his  wife  of  two  editions  of  Shakespeare  and  co-compiler  with 
her  of  The  Shakespeare-Key,  an  800-page  reference  work  "unlock- 
ing the  treasures  of  his  style,  elucidating  the  peculiarities  of  his 
construction,  and  displaying  the  beauties  of  his  expression," 

Mary  Victoria  Novello  was  the  daughter  of  Vincent  Novello 
of  London,  organist,  composer,  editor  and  arranger  of  music.  At 
his  house  she  met  many  people  distinguished  in  art  and  letters, 
and  from  him  she  inherited  a  great  love  of  Shakespeare.  She  took 
lessons  in  Latin  and  poetical  reading  from  Mary  Lamb.  Later  she 
attended  a  school  in  Boulogne,  acted  as  governess  in  a  family  at 
Cranford,  and  on  July  5,  1828,  married  Mr.  Clarke,  for  many 
years  a  close  friend  of  her  family. 

The  next  year  she  began  The  Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare. 
The  assembling  of  the  material  occupied  every  available  minute 
for  the  next  twelve  years,  and  four  years  more  were  required  to 
see  the  volume  through  the  press.  But  it  brought  her  international 
fame.  She  was  also  a  fine  amateur  actress,  especially  in  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  The  Rivals;  she  played  in  the  touring  group 
directed  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  later  wrote  the  "only  extended 
account"  of  that  very  interesting  venture. 

When  the  Novellos  moved  to  Nice  about  1849,  the  Cowden 
Clarkes  took  their  house  in  Bayswater,  London.  Meanwhile  Mary 
continued  to  write,  and  compile  books,  on  Shakespeare  and  many 
other  subjects,  alone  and  in  collaboration  with  her  husband.  For 
three  years  she  edited    The  Musical   Times,  a  task  which  was 
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terminated  in  1856  by  the  couple's  removal  to  Nice.  In  1861  they 
settled  in  their  own  Villa  Novello  near  Genoa,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  children's  stories,  reminiscences,  and  learned 
compilations,  both  before  and  after  her  husband's  death  in  1877. 
Her  energy  found  further  outlet  in  travel,  to  England  to  see  a 
volume  through  the  press,  to  Baden-Baden  and  Salzburg  for  her 
health  and  the  music  festivals. 

In  other  words,  the  Cowden  Clarkes  did  a  truly  amazing 
quantity  of  work,  on  other  things  too  but  especially  on  Shake- 
speare; and  some  of  their  work  on  Shakespeare  has  only  recently 
been  properly  appreciated.^  The  Shakespeare-Key  in  particular  is 
full  of  sensitive,  intelligent  interpretation,  and  comparatively  free 
from  the  "bardolatrous"  tendency  to  exempt  its  subject  from  all 
artistic  sins  and  mistakes,  however  small,  which  is  the  curse  of 
nineteenth-century  criticism,  that  of  the  Clarkes  included.  The 
book  would  be  highly  valuable  if  it  had  been  completely  indexed 
as  to  passages  and  words  quoted,  with  the  plays  from  which  they 
come.  As  it  is,  the  only  way  to  be  sure  what  it  contains  on  any 
play  or  topic  is  to  read  through  its  more  than  one  hundred 
sections,  from  "Abbreviated  forms"  to  "  'Y'  facetiously  intro- 
duced"— a  task  which  the  happy  compilers  never  dreamed  the 
world  would  be  too  busy  to  do. 

They  were  at  the  same  time  personalities,  with  a  remarkable 
gift  for  friendship.  The  list  of  distinguished  personages  who  found 
them  worth  knowing  is  an  impressive  one:  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley, 
Hazlitt,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Mendelssohn,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Macready,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Whether  husband  or  wife  had 
the  greater  share  of  genius,  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire.  Mary's 
answer  would  have  been  "Charles" — and  it  may  have  been  so. 
She  was  twenty-two  years  younger  than  he.  She  was  far  more 
prolific  on  paper,  but  that  is  no  real  criterion  of  greatness;  it  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  spent  his  energies  for  twenty-two 
years  in  delivering  public  lectures,  not  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. Probably  the  truth  is  they  were  greatest  together.  Their 
marriage  was  another  of  those  perfect  Victorian  matches  typified 
by  the  Brownings:  they  began  ideally  with  the  same  social  back- 
ground, the  same  tastes — poetry,  music,  the  theater — and  inter- 
ests— editing,  compiling,  writing,  and  making  friends.  They  were 
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all  in  all  to  one  another  while  they  lived,  and  she  kept  his  memory 
green  for  the  two  decades  before  she  "went  to  join  him." 

Somewhere  along  their  way,  this  happy  pair  came  to  know  an 
American  couple  of  similar  charm  and  similar  tastes,  Horace 
Howard  and  Helen  Kate  (Rogers)  Furness.  It  is  strange  to  have 
to  be  vague  about  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  find  that  the  families  ever  actually 
met.  Among  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Furness  in  the  Furness 
Memorial  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  is  a  series 
of  eight  letters  from  Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  Furnesses  or  to  Dr. 
Furness,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  warmest  of  friendship  and 
mutual  admiration  had  sprung  up  between  them.  The  letters 
cover  a  period  of  eighteen  years  from  1877  to  1895.  The  second 
is  printed  in  part  by  Altick  {The  Cowden  Clarkes,  p.  215).  It, 
together  with  the  other  seven,  is  reprinted  below;  an  enclosure 
of  considerable  interest  is  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

In  the  first  letter  the  Furnesses  are  already  her  "Dear  kind 
Friends."  How  had  they  become  so?  According  to  Jayne,^  Dr. 
Furness  went  to  Europe  after  being  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1854.  And  already  through  the  influence  of  his  father's  parish- 
ioner, Fanny  Kemble,  he  had  become  deeply  interested  in 
Shakespeare.  Moreover,  the  Cowden  Clarkes  were  living  in 
Bayswater  in  1854-5  and  Mary  at  least  was  already  famous,  for 
her  Concordance;  a  group  of  Americans  had  shown  their  admira- 
tion of  it  by  the  gift  of  a  handsome  chair !  But  the  young  American 
was  in  London  hardly  long  enough  to  have  met  many  celebrities; 
it  is  possible,  but  unlikely,  that  he  sought  out  the  Clarkes. 

It  is  even  less  likely  that  they  met  on  the  Furnesses'  hurried 
European  visit  of  1880.^  The  earliest  trace  of  the  friendship  is  "a 
crocodile's  tooth  mounted  as  a  shawl  pin  ...  a  tribute  sent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furness,"  listed  by  Altick  among  the  curios  at 
Villa  Novello  in  or  after  1861.^  But  the  Furnesses  had  then  been 
married  only  a  year.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  an 
epistolary  friendship  arising  out  of  the  freemasonry  of  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  in  that  golden  age,  initiated  by  the  Americans' 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Clarke's  work  and  deepened,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  her  fervid  appreciation  of  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  great 
Furness  Variorum  edition. 
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Mrs,  Clarke's  letters  are  written  on  folded  rag  paper  of  a  weight 
and  smoothness  difficult — and  expensive — to  obtain  today,  with 
watermarks  which  serve  as  unobtrusive  guidelines,  and  a  small 
bust  of  Shakespeare  die-stamped  at  the  top.  The  first  two  are 
deeply  edged  with  black.  All  are  written  from  Villa  Novello.  The 
earliest,  dated  May  12,  1877,  is  a  threnody  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband  two  months  before.  The  second,  of  May  16,  1879,  hopes 
that  her  "Dear  kind  Friends  .  .  .  soon  will  receive  a  copy  .  .  . 
of  our  last- written  Shakespearian  book."  This  was  The  Shake- 
speare-Key; the  thick  volume,  with  a  dedication  in  Mary's  hand, 
is  now  in  the  Furness  Library.  Her  letter  goes  on  to  describe  May 
at  Villa  Novello — flowers,  new  greenery,  the  glorious  blue  of  the 
bay  and  sky.  Her  health  is  better,  and  there  are  great-nieces  old 
enough  to  have  charming  little  birthday  parties  in  the  garden. 

On  March  31,  1880,  she  wrote  in  a  cheerful  vein,  almost  gay — 
she  was  only  seventy-one !  She  thanks  Dr.  Furness  for  the  gift  of 
his  "new  Variorum  Volume,  the  'Lear'  lately  received";  she 
urges  upon  him  the  benefits  of  travel  and  the  possibility  of  meet- 
ing him  and  Mrs.  Furness  at  Oberammergau,  and  sends  her 
affectionate  thanks  "for  your  having  afforded  space  .  .  .  for  the 
six  extra  letters  needful  for  appending  the  distinguishing  prefix  of 
'Cowden'  to  our  name  when  you  quote  us," 

At  the  end  she  says:  "By  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  on  a  few 
autograph  letters  of  dear  Charles  Lamb  which  I  believed  had 
been  given  away  to  friends,  or  collectors;  and  I  have  selected 
one  .  .  ,  which  I  hope  you  will  like  to  have  and  accept /row  us 
both:'' 

The  fourth  letter,  that  of  May  17,  1881,  was  apparently  written 
in  answer  to  two  from  Dr,  Furness,  accompanied  by  a  gift,  though 
not  of  a  volume  of  the  Variorum,  since  none  appeared  between 
King  Lear  in  1880  and  Othello  in  1886.  The  lady  is  "down"  with  a 
worrying  tooth  and  distressed  by  news  of  the  death  of  another 
American  friend,  James  T.  Fields,  partner  in  the  Boston  publish- 
ing house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  and  editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  after  Lowell's  resignation  in  1861.  Fields  had  asked 
Charles  to  write  for  The  Atlantic  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Fields 
were  constant  correspondents  of  the  Clarkes  and  had  visited  them 
at  Villa  Novello.*^ 
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CHARLES  LAMB  TO  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE 

[Enfield,  October,  7828] 


*"^--*^H*^^ 


/*«x 


The  pattern  of  enthusiastic  thanks  and  an  exchange  of  gifts 
set  in  her  letter  about  the  presentation  of  the  Variorum  Lear  is 
repeated  by  Mary  on  April  23,  1886,  upon  receipt  of  the  Othello, 
on  April  4,  1892,  for  The  Tempest,  and  on  May  13,  1895,  for 
A  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream.  The  reader  who  regrets  the  absence  of 
detailed  technical  criticism  of  Dr.  Furness'  interpretations  may 
remember  that  she  knew,  few  better,  the  labor  they  had  cost  him 
— and  also  that  she  was  seventy-seven,  eighty-three,  eighty-six. 
But  that  her  promises  of  thorough  and  delighted  perusal  of  his 
work  were  faithfully  kept  may  be  surmised  from  the  second  letter 
on  the  Othello,  April  28,  1886,  five  days  after  the  first.  We  post- 
Victorians  smile,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  remembered  raptures 
over  a  combination  of  young  love  and  good  theater;  I  am  less 
sure  that  we  can  disbelieve  in  them,  or  that  our  laughter  is 
untinged  with  regret.  Vincent  Novello's  acute  remark  on  Kemble 
as  Cassio  can  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
critical   mind    which   treasured    it.    Added    to   her   own   vivid 
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reminiscences  of  Kean  as  Othello,  these  passages  explain  full  well 
why  the  recipient  valued  her  correspondence.  Perhaps  this  sixth 
letter  was  for  him,  as  it  is  for  us,  the  gem  of  the  collection.  It 
epitomizes  the  intellectual  and  emotional  give-and-take  of  a 
devoted  literary  friendship  such  as  flourished  among  lovers  of 
great  literature  in  a  happier  time  than  ours. 

MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE  TO  THE  FURNESSES 


Villa  Novello 
Genoa 
12.*!^  May  1877. 
Dear  kind  Friends 

You  will  have  guessed  how  it  has  been  with  me, — too  broken  down 
in  health  &  heart  to  write  &  thank  you  as  I  wished  for  your  loving 
letter  of  sympathy  of  31.®*  March. '^  Even  now  I  am  little  fit  to  put  pen 
to  paper:  yet  I  feel  every  day  that  I  ought  not  to  put  off  sending  you  a 
few  words,  however  feebly  expressing  my  sense  of  your  affectionate 
kindness. 

"For  we  are  old,  &  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  &  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them."^ 

Besides,  I  will  not  longer  delay  sending  you  a  memorial  which  I  feel 
sure  you  will  like  to  possess,  and  which  I  despatch  by  Book  Post  today 
(divided  into  two  packets,  as  the  Post  Office  will  not  convey  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  in  each  parcel),  trusting  it  may  safely  reach 
your  hands.  It  is  the  original  M.S.  copy  of  my  Charles's  Lecture  on 
"Hamlet"  and  "Mids.''  N's  Dream,"  containing  pencilled  comments  by 
Leigh  Hunt;  who  once  asked  to  read  for  himself  a  lecture  of  his  friend 
as  he  was  unable  to  go  hear  him  deliver  it  in  public,  and  this  was  the 
one  selected  for  the  purpose.^ 

Accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  eloquent  &  elevated 
discourse  by  your  revered  Father,^"  which  you  kindly  sent  me  last 
month.  His  portrait  &  that  of  your  honoured  Mother,  together  with 
those  of  all  your  dear  family  circle  were  in  our  hands  the  very  evening 
after  the  arrival  here  of  your  fair  "correspondent"  Valeria  &  her 
sister,"  when  they  came  to  us  for  their  winter  visit.  How  happy  &  bright 
we  all  were,  and  how  we  made  you  all  at  home  among  us,  and  talked 
over  all  your  friendly  goodness  towards  us !  How  joyous  was  the  89th 
birthday  and  its  cheery  celebration!  How  hearty  and  cordial  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  young  folk,  how  loving  &  tender  ever  with  those  most 
dear  to  him !  The  thought  of  all  he  was  and  is  fills  me  with  gratitude 
and  comfort  even  when  my  heart  most  aches  &  my  tears  fall  most 
heavily.  Thank  God,  my  health  did  not  give  way  so  long  as  he  was  with 
me  on  earth;  so  that  I  was  able  to  be  close  beside  him  hourly  night  & 
day  till  the  very  last  moment.  Painlessly  and  peacefully  he  ceased  to 
breathe, — a  close  mercifully  and  aptly  vouchsafed  to  a  life  exceptionally 
peaceful  and  happy.  I  ought  to  be  only  thankful,  yet  anguish  will  have  its 
way.  Forgive  me,  dear  Friends;  for  I  thought  to  write  consolingly  to 
you.  Your  sympathetic  hearts  will  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we 
have  had  his  own  tender  &  most  characteristic  "Hie  jacet"  from  the 
"Carmina  Minima" ^^  inscribed  on  one  side  of  the  gravestone,  and,  on 
the  other,  his  own  chosen  crest  &  motto  (the  oak  branch  and  "Placidam 
sub  libertate  quietem"),  with  simply  his  beloved  name  &  date  of  birth 
&  of  quitting  earth.  The  spot  is  a  fulfilment  of  his  own  ideal, — wild 
flowers  grow  amid  the  turf,  green  sloping  hills  around,  the  river  not  far 
off",  birds  and  bees  "sing  a  requiem"  near,  and  all  is  "cheerful  quiet," 
as  he  wished. 

This,  for  the  "shell":  Firm  trust  in  future  bliss  for  the  "Spirit."  Hope 
of  reunion  for  me. 

God  bless  you  and  all  those  you  best  love!  Is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  aff"ectionate  and  obliged  friend 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  H.  Furness. 

n 

U}^  May  1879. 
Dear  kind  Friends 

I  left  your  cordial  letter  of  congratulation  (written  in  February,  but 
with  no  "February  face,"^^  full  as  it  was  of  all  warmth  &  genial  sym- 
pathy) unacknowledged  until  I  could  tell  you  that  I  hope  soon  you  will 
receive  a  copy — one  of  a  very  few  printed  on  large  paper,  fitting  it  for 
a  place  in  your  noble  library — of  our  last-written  Shakespearian  book.^^ 
Believe  that  it  comes  from  us  both,  dear  Friends;  for  I  feel  that  our 
spirits  are  one  still. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  tell  me  of  the  "horrid  winter"  you  have 
had,  it  rejoices  me  to  find  you  adding,  "Indoors  our  life  has  been  as 
lovely  as  a  dream."  Here,  likewise,  the  weather  has  been  very  severe; 
most  prolongedly  and  unltalianly  so;  &  much  illness  was  the  conse- 
quence. But  now,  at  last,  comes  proper  May  weather;  and  the  flush  of 
roses  &  other  flowers  that  I  look  out  upon  from  the  window  where  I  am 
sitting  writing  is  superlatively  beautiful, — backed  as  the  green  &  bloom 
&  brilliancy  are  by  the  glorious  blue  of  the  bay  &  outstretched  sea  & 
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sky.  The  improved  weather  has  made  me  feel  better  in  health  again; 
and  the  other  day  I  had  an  enlivening  sight  in  beholding  our  little  six- 
year-old  niece  on  her  Birthday,  receiving  her  child-guests  in  our  garden, 
— all  flying  about  on  the  grass  like  so  many  butterflies,  in  their  white 
frocks  and  coloured  sashes;  &  again,  when  she  sat  in  state  at  the  head 
of  her  festal  table,  with  a  banquet  of  tea,  fruit  &  cakes — the  cake  sur- 
mounted by  a  snowy  layer  bearing  the  inscription  "Vittoria  Beatrice 
Gigliucci,  13.**^  May,"  glistening  beneath  6  lighted  tapers, — and 
around  which  sat  her  baby-friends,  varying  in  age  from  2}4  to  7  or  8 
years  old:  while  the  spring  sunshine  beamed  radiantly  over  the  whole 
pretty  picture.  This  young  great-niece  of  ours  is  a  charming  child, — 
intelligent,  merry,  docile,  &  very  fond  of  us  ^''Villaites."  Her  father  & 
mother — my  elder  nephew  Giovanni  Gigliucci^^  &  his  bright  wife — live 
not  far  from  here;  so  that  we  see  much  of  them  at  present.  My  younger 
nephew  Mario  &  his  sweet  wife  came  through  Genoa  not  long  since,  on 
their  way  from  England  to  their  home  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  &  gave 
us  a  ten  days'  visit  with  their  four-months-old  Baby-daughter  Nerina — 
a  darling  little  mite  with  the  dark  eyes  &  hair  of  her  Papa  &  Mamma 
in  perfect  likeness.  We  had  the  delight  of  darling  Portia's  &  Valeria's 
sojourn  with  us  during  the  murkier  months;  so  that  you  see,  dear 
Friends,  I  have  had  much  to  keep  me  cheery  &  grateful  through  the 
season  of  "winter  &  rough  weather,"^^  &  even  of  less  good  health.  I 
trust  yours  and  that  of  all  your  dear  belongings  is  in  excellent  condition. 
God  bless  you  &  preserve  you  well  &  happy!  Prays  from  her  heart 

Your  gratefully  affectionate  friend 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke 


M.''  &  M."  Horace  Howard  Furness. 


P.S.  Two  American  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  become  kind  & 
courteous  correspondents  of  mine,  speak  with  proud  gratification  of 
possessing  your  friendship,  dear  Friends.  One  is  John  [vere  Joseph] 
Parker  Norris  of  your  City^^;  the  other  is  Joseph  Crosby  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio^^:  both  evidently  enthusiastic  Shakespearians,  and  who  write  with 
a  tone  of  ardour  towards  our  great  Poet-Teacher  that  does  one's  heart 
good. 

in 

31.^' March  1880. 
My  dear  Friend 

I  was  going  to  write  and  thank  you  for  the  noble  gift  of  your  new 
Variorum  Volume,  the  "Lear"  lately  received,  when  now  comes  your 
generously  long  letter  of  IS.**"  Inst.  How  can  I  properly  thank  you  for  so 
much  constant  kindness  heaped  upon  me?  I  renounce  the  hope  of 
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"properly";  therefore  content  myself  with  simply,  though  cordially, 
saying  I  thank  you  from  my  heart.  And,  from  my  "heart  of  heart,"^^ 
I  sympathize  with  all  you  must  have  gone  through  in  anxiety  for  your 
dear  wife;  who,  I  earnestly  trust,  is  now  in  fair  way  of  recovery.  You 
are  taking  the  very  best  mode  of  ensuring  this,  by  bringing  her  for  a 
thorough  change,  to  Europe.^"  While  travelling,  one  insensibly  throws 
off  languor,  with  fresh  air,  fresh  food,  fresh  scenes,  fresh  associations, 
and  cessation  from  home  thoughts  and  cares,  which,  by  accumulation, 
are  apt  to  press  too  urgently  upon  mind  and  body, — however  near  and 
dear  these  thoughts  and  cares  may  be;  nay,  the  more  so,  for  their  being 
thus  near  and  dear.  A  little  bird  from  Birmingham^^  had  whispered 
something  to  me  of  the  delightful  prospect  there  was  of  your  bringing 
M."  Furness  and  the  children  to  England  this  year;  of  your  possibly 
taking  a  house  at  Stratford-on-Avon  for  the  season; — things  that  filled 
my  thoughts  with  enchanting  visions  on  your  behalf;  but  Mr.  Timmins^^ 
said  nothing  of  Mrs.  Furness  having  been  ill,  or  that  you  might  include 
the  Continent  in  your  European  wanderings; — otherwise  I  sh.'^  have  let 
my  thoughts  stray  to  the  pleasant  fancy  of  showing  you  and  your  dear 
ones  this  pretty  Anglo-Italian  spot — which  now  I  allow  myself  to  hope 
I  may.  Then,  too,  your  mention  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
forms  a  strange  coincidence  with  an  idea  my  sister  Sabilla  had,  when  we 
were  lately  sketching  out  our  probable  ramblings  Northward  this  com- 
ing summer,  of  going  to  see  that  interesting  performance.  Who  knows? 
We  may  all  meet  there  this  year,  and  then  (as  you  pleasantly  say)  "have 
a  royal  time  together"  there.  Yes,  I  remember  reading  long  ago,  in  the 
sprightly  novel  of  "Quits,"^-  a  description  of  the  Ammergau  Dramatisa- 
tion, which  excited  my  interest  in  this  piece  of  Peasant  fervour.  My 
only  dread,  lately,  has  been  that  royalties  going  to  see  it  may  have 
converted  the  thing  into  ?i  fashionable  affair,  more  "shoppily"  done,  and 
thus  have  detracted  from  its  primitive  simplicity  and  natural  plain  faith 
— its  chief  merits.  How  deeply  I  feel  for  your  having  had  to  work  in 
that  "desperate"  style  at  "Lear"!  The  subject  of  the  play  itself  so  har- 
rowing— the  labour  so  enormous— the  fatigue  to  eyes,  in  looking  at  so 
many  various  editions  and  variously  sized  types — and  all  this  while 
your  thoughts  were  distracted  by  fears  and  anxieties  of  so  racking  a 
nature!  My  dear  Friend,  I  think jvo?/r  health,  as  well  as  your  dear  wife's, 
must  need  the  benefit  which  I  trust  travel  may  bring  you  both.  I  had 
thought  to  have  chatted  over  a  few  points  in  the  "Lear"  with  you;  but  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  re-draw  your  attention  to  a  subject 
which  perhaps  it  is  as  well  you  should  put  quietly  away  out  of  your  mind 
for  the  present.  But  one  thing  I  must  revert  to  it  for;  and  that  is,  to  thank 
you  affectionately  for  your  having  afforded  space  (and  I  know  how 
precious  every  atom  of  space  is  in  your  Var.™  Edition)  for  the  six  extra 
letters  needful  for  appending  the  distinguishing  prefix  of  "Cowden"  to 
our  name  when  you  quote  us.  It  was  truly  kind  &  good  of  you  to  do 
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this !  And  I  thank  you  with  all  the  ardour  inspired  by  my  intense  desire 
that  the  memory  of  my  Beloved  should  be  dearly  and  clearly  preserved 
in  the  minds  of  all  good  Shakespeareans  for  evermore.  By  good  fortune 
I  have  lighted  upon  a  few  autograph  letters  of  dear  Charles  Lamb  which 
I  believed  had  been  given  away  to  friends,  or  collectors;  and  I  have 
selected  one  [the  original  of  that  printed  at  Page  164  of  "Recollections 
of  Writers"  ^^]  which  I  hope  you  will  like  to  have  and  accept  from  us  both. 
God  bless  you,  and  send  his  choice  gift  of  health  to  you  and  your 
dearest ! 

Devoutly  prays 

Your  affectionate  friend 

Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 


Horace  Howard  Furness  Esq. 


Dear  kind  Friend 


IV 

17.*^  May  1881. 


It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  see  your  fine  clear  handwriting  again  on 
that  envelope;  and,  since,  in  your  welcome  letter  of  29.'^  ult. 

Accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  all;  and  may  your  dear  "Kate's  cheeks" 
speedily  show  you  the  "roses"  you  hope  to  see  there  when  the  Spring 
truly  comes. 

I  write  but  briefly  my  trust  and  my  thanks;  for  I  am  just  now  plagued 
with  a  worrying  tooth,  which  makes  me  feel  horribly  "down,"  though  I 
would  not  delay  sending  you  my  earnest  acknowledgment. 

Ah,  that  sad  sad  loss  of  dear  genial  Mr.  Fields  I^^  He  wrote  me  a  few 
fervent  words  on  the  16.*^  of  last  month;  which,  though  written  in  his 
own  cheery  spirit,  too  clearly  showed  me  that  they  were  an  aff"ectionate 
leave-taking. 

God  bless  you  and  yours ! 
heartily  prays 

Yours  ever  faithfully  and  gratefully 

Mary  Cowden-Clarke. 


23.'^  April  1886 


Horace  Howard  Furness  Esq.""^ 

V 

My  dear  generous  Friend 

Tou  will  readily  understand  what  peculiar  gratification  it  gives  me  to 
write  this  day — combining,  as  it  does  by  a  strange  chance  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  most  solemn  anniversary  and  the  most  brilliant  anniver- 
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sary  in  the  World's  History^^ — that  I  may  thank  you  for  another  of  your 
magnificent  gifts,  the  noble  Variorum  Edition  of  "Othello."  It  will 
afford  me  ample  and  delightful  study  for  many  a  day;  but  I  do  not 
delay  until  I  have  gone  entirely  through  it  ere  I  thank  you  for  sending 
it  to  me  and  for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  from  even  the  commencement 
of  my  looking  through  its  admirably  careful  and  interesting  pages.  You 
may  imagine  the  wet  eyes  and  yearning  heart  with  which  I  came  upon 
those  memorial  lines^®  next  the  Title-Page,  and  the  loving  emotion  with 
which  I  read  the  presentation-lines  penned  in  the  well-known  beautiful 
handwriting.  Cordialest,  most  earnest  thanks  for  all. 

I  send  by  Book-Post  herewith  a  Shakespearian  morsel  that  blushes  to 
come  so  poorly  and  smally  in  acknowledgment  of  your  right-royal 
volume;  but  which  greets  you  none  the  less  largely  for  its  diminutive 
size,  being  the  "minikin  mouth"-^  attempting  to  speak  the  sum  of 
gratitude  warmly  felt  by 

yours  faithfully  &  aflfectionately 
Mary  Cowden-Clarke 

VI 

28.th  April  1886. 
My  dear  Friend 

Since  writing  to  you  on  the  23.**  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  of 
your  wonderfully  exhaustive  Variorum  Volume  on  "Othello,"  and  I 
feel  that  I  must  attempt  to  express  some  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
that  filled  my  heart  and  mind  as  I  went  on.  Such  immense  yet  minute 
care !  Such  unsparing  labour,  such  appreciative  elucidation !  The  play 
itself  and  the  memories  it  aroused  in  me,  made  my  cheeks  positively 
burn  with  excitement — especially  while  reading  the  stupendous  Third 
Act,  which  called  up  the  emotions  experienced  when  I  first  beheld  it  on 
the  stage,  acted  by  Kean  while  I  was  sitting  by  my  beloved  husband — 
and  also  when  we  two  went  through  it  together  for  annotation.  Beating 
heart,  swimming  eyes,  trembling  frame,  were  again  mine,  as  I  bent  over 
your  fervent  pages.  Were  you,  in  any  mysterious  way,  cognisant  by 
strong  sympathy  of  what  I  felt?  At  all  events,  I  send  you  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  warmth  of  thought  &  remembrance  you  awakened  in  me. 
You  may  be  certain  I  was  deeply  moved  by  &  grateful  for  your  words 
in  reference  to  my  Beloved  at  P.  60,^^  and  at  your  affording  the  space 
to  give  his  name  in  full  wherever  you  quote  him.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell 
you,  as  a  corollary  to  the  sentence  you  cite  with  respect  to  the  acting  of 
Cassio's  intoxication  at  P.  133,-^  that  my  Father  used  to  say  Charles 
Kemble's  playing  of  the  part  of  Cassio  in  that  scene  was  admirable, 
inasmuch  as  he  looked  like  a  drunken  man  trying  to  appear  sober,  & 
not  like  a  sober  man  trying  to  look  drunk, — which  bad  actors  invariably 
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do  when  they  impersonate  a  drunken  man.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  my  Father's  assertion,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Charles 
Kemble  in  the  part  of  Cassio.  As  for  my  recollection  of  Kean's  acting 
Othello,^" — it  is  so  vivid  that  I  absolutely  can  recall  at  any  moment  the 
exact  tones  in  which  he  uttered  certain  passages:  the  "choking  cry" 
with  which  he  gasped  out  "Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot,"  as  he  staggered  against 
the  side  scene,  vainly  trying  to  suppress  betrayal  of  the  overpowering 
emotion  by  which  he  was  shaken,  or  the  broken  voice,  affecting  in  the 
extreme  &  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  which  he  wailed  forth  "Oh,  now  for 
ever  farewell"  &c.  to  the  profoundly  pathetic  cadence  at  the  close, — 
"Othello's  occupation's  gone."  They  ring  in  my  ears  with  as  present  a 
knell  as  though  heard  but  now.  God  bless  you,  dear  Friend!  I  am 
thankful  you  have  completed  and  brought  out  this  noble  volume;  and 
I  trust  He  may  mercifully  permit  you  to  achieve  many  more.  This  work 
— this  tragedy — must,  I  feel  sure,  have  cost  you  very  much  &  severe 
strain  of  heart  and  health;  so  that  I  rejoice  to  find  that  your  next  con- 
templated Volume  is  the  exquisite  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  full  of 
Portia's  charm  and  grace.  Far  better  for  your  spirit  to  be  engaged  with 
Venetian  romance  &  interest  than  with  such  soul-crushing  agonies  as 
wring  from  you  the  wish  that  "this  Tragedy  had  never  been  written. "^^ 
No,  dear  Friend,— give  your  imagination  its  well-earned  holiday  of 
freedom  and  enlivenment  amid  our  Shakespeare's  cheerfuUer  dramas, 
and  take  the  pure  &  vital  relief  they  are  sure  to  bring  you. 

By  the  way, — forgive  me  that  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  give  you 
your  proper  title^^;  but  I  somehow  fancied  it  caused  confusion  with  that 
of  your  venerable  Father.  Now  I  see  by  "The  Shakespeare  Year"  in 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  for  23.*^  ins.*,  just  sent  to  me  by  delightful 
cordial  "Friend  Timmins"^^  that  it  is  proper  to  name  you  thus.  Hearti- 
est salutations  and  affectionate  regard  from 

Yours  faithfully  &  gladly  obliged 

Mary  Cowden-Clarke 

D.''  Horace  Howard  Furness. 

P.S.  How  I  loved  you  for  those  manly  tender  words^^  with  which  you 
record  your  shrinking  from  the  thought  of  the  blow  on  "those  sweet 
lips."  Kean  struck  her  with  the  letter;  but  not  on  the  face, — it  was  more 
an  impetuous  slash  towards  her, — on  her  hands  clasped  &  raised  to 
him.  It  was  like  an  irrepressible  movement  in  abhorrence  of  her  sup- 
posed hypocrisy. 

vn 

4.^1' ApriU 892 
My  dear  and  generously  kind  Friend 

Your  superb  gift-volume  of  the  Variorum  "Tempest"  came  to  me 
some  days  ago  with  the  effect  of  strenuous  reproach, — of  reproach  all 
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the  more  strenuous  for  its  coming  in  so  bounteous  a  shape.  On  its 
advent  I  doubly  felt  how  ill  I  had  behaved  in  failing  to  reply  to  your 
dear  and  beautiful  letter  of  20.**^  July  1890,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
delight  it  gave  me.  I  knew  how  such  a  heart  as  yours  would  interpret 
and  forgive  the  seeming  neglect,  and  ascribe  kindliest  motives  for  my 
non-writing.  That  summer  my  sister  Sabilla  and  I  benefited  much  by 
our  wood-rambles  in  pleasant  Baden-Baden;  while  last  year  we  greatly 
enjoyed  delicious  Music-treats  at  Salzburg  (where  we  heard  the  Mozart 
"Musikfest")  and  at  Dresden,  whither  we  had  promised  to  take  our 
darling  niece  Valeria,  whenever  she  could  manage  to  accept  our  invita- 
tion. On  our  return  home  here,  there  were  heaps  of  arrears  of  matters 
to  be  attended  to;  and  during  Winter  both  Sabilla  and  I  were  "laid  up" 
for  weeks  with  illness.  We  are  now  recovering;  but  slowly;  and  we  are 
still  obliged  to  be  very  careful. 

How  nobly  you  have  done  your  work  in  your  recent  volume !  What 
prodigious  labour,  and  what  steadfast  attention  and  thinking!  Your 
Preface  enchants  me.  The  view  you  take  of  Caliban  excites  my  true 
sympathy;  while  the  expression  of  your  homage  to  your  revered  Father 
went  to  my  heart  and  soul.  Beseech  you,  accept  my  fervent  thanks  for 
all,  and  pray  present  my  earnestly  respectful  regard  and  veneration  to 
the  Father  who  inspired  such  sentiments  in  "the  white-haired  son." 
God's  blessing  be  with  them  both! 

I  feel  how  poor  words  are  to  enable  me  to  tell  you  the  depth  of  my 
gratitude  for  all  your  generous  and  continued  goodness  to  me;  but  I 
think  you — imbued  as  you  are  with  Shakespeare's  power  of  depicting 
what  passes  in  the  womanly  heart — will  comprehend  something  (from 
even  her  silence)  of  what  passes  in  the  heart  towards  you  of 

Your  greatly  obliged  &  gratefully  affectionate  friend, 
Mary  Cowden-Clarke 

D.'  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

VHI 

13.*>»  May  1895 
My  dear  kind  Friend 

Thanks  seem  very  meagre  things  to  represent  my  warm  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  your  constant  munificence  in  sending  me  successive 
volumes  of  your  superb  Variorum  Edition!  This  Vol.  X^^  is  indeed 
exhaustively  achieved,  and  speaks  "trumpet-tongued"^^  for  your  thor- 

*  You  may  imagine  my  rapture  when  I  tell  you  that  I  heard  Mozart's  divine 
"Requiem"  admirably  performed  in  the  very  Cathedral  where  he  himself  was  wont 
to  worship  the  Creator  who  so  exceptionally  endowed  him;  and  where — opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  there  streamed  a  ray  of  bright  sunshine  through  a  stained  glass  window, 
seeming  as  though  Heaven  itself  beamed  approval. 
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oughly  complete  work.  I  wish  you  could  have  had  some  subtle  sense  of 
the  thrill  of  joy  with  which  I  beheld  the  words  that  showed  you  quoted 
us  together  as  "the  Cowden-Clarkes."  It  was  true  happiness  to  me,  dear 
Friend. 

How  wise  and  noble  it  is  of  you  to  persevere  thus  in  diligent  literary 
labour;  it  is  the  best  possible  means  of  relieving  the  ache  of  heart  that 
will  haunt  one,  and  would  otherwise  dull  every  hour  that  one  breathes. 
I  trust  that  you  will,  as  usual,  soon  have  summer  change  of  air  and 
scene.  Rest  and  sight  of  Nature  will  be  good  for  you  after  such  hard 
work. 

My  Brother  &  Sister  here  with  me  have  passed  through  this  severe 
winter  with  fairly  uninterrupted  good  health;  and  I  fervently  trust  that 
you  and  your  dear  children  have  had  the  same  favourable  immunity 
from  illness. 

I  enclose  you  a  notice,^''  the  postscript  to  which  gives  a  slight  account 
of  a  performance  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  in  Dresden  of  the 
exquisitely  poetic  drama  you  have  just  so  amply  edited.  I  saw  it  twice 
in  Dresden — in  1879  and  in  1891 ;  and,  last  year,  I  saw  it  in  Wiesbaden; 
both  theatres  giving  it  in  properly  complete  artistic  style, — with  Men- 
delssohn's charming  music  and  with  perfectly  tasteful  scenic  effect. 
What  an  entrancing  production  it  is !  And  how  it  takes  us  into  the  very 
heart  of  Fairy-beauty,  does  it  not?  One  feels  young  again  with  Shake- 
speare when  he  wrote  it— as  young  and  as  fully  believing  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  Sylvan  loveliness  as  he  himself  was  when  he  wrote  that 
bewitching  drama. 

Thanks  again  and  again  for  your  magnificent  gift,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  dear  generous  Friend, 

Your  gratefully  affectionate 

Mary  Cowden-Clarke 

D.''  Horace  Howard  Furness 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

NOTES 

1.  Richard  D.  Altick,  The  Cowden  Clarkes,  London,  1948;  a  delightful 
biography  and  a  scholarly  evaluation. 

2.  H.  H.  F.  J[ayne],  The  Letters  of  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Boston,  1922, 

V.  I,  p.  XX  ff. 

3.  See  note  20. 

4.  Altick,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 

5.  Reproduced  in  facsimile.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mrs.  H. 
Troxell,  Furness  Librarian,  who  brought  the  treasure  to  light. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  MCC's  Recollections  of  Writers,  London, 
1878,  p.  164  and  in  E.  V.  Lucas'  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  New  Haven, 
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1935,  V.  Ill,  p.  186.  Both  editors  normalize  Lamb's  idiosyncrasies 
of  form  to  some  extent,  and  Lucas  renders  "my  morning  cup  of  ale 

I^^^'  ,  •  •  ',  '^^'^^•"  ^""^^^  supplies  the  place  and  date.  As  Lucas 
and  Altick  explam,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  and  Mary  Novello  had 
been  married  on  July  5,  1828,  and  had  spent  their  honeymoon  at 
the  Greyhound  Inn  at  Enfield,  unaware  that  another  Charles  and 
Mary,  surnamed  Lamb,  were  near  neighbors.   "Mr    Hunt"  of 
course,  is  Leigh  Hunt,  co-founder  of  and  contributor  to  the  liberal 
weekly.   The  Examiner.  Lucas  has  not  been  able  to  identify  "The 
enclosed."  The  "Epithal(am)ium  in  the  form  of  a  Sonata"  was  sent 
to  Vmcent  Novello,  Mary's  father,  to  compose  in  Lamb's  letter  of 
November  6,  1828.  It  was  entided  "Serenata  for  Two  Voices  "  and 
the  composer  was  advised  to  model  himself  on,  say.  Dr.  Blow  (1648- 
1708)  or  someone  equally  old-fashioned.  Mary  Lamb's  objection  to 
It  was  further  explained:  "She  thinks  it  a  little  too  old-fashioned  in 
the  manner,  too  much  like  what  they  wrote  a  century  back."  One 
wonders  if  these  hints  (italics  mine)  were  not  intended  to  convey 
more  than  apparently  they  did.  At  all  events,  the  "Serenata"  was 
a  hoax:  Altick  tells  us  that  in  1937  Edmund  Blunden  "exposed"  the 
tribute  as  a  "shameless  plagiarism"  from  a  "Serenata"  in  Tohn 
Hughes  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1735),  with  the  alteration  of  but 
a  single  name  !-The  letter  itself  is  written  in  a  rather  small  but 
uuc    ?i  ""'^^  downward-sloping  lines,  on  the  first  page  and  a 
half  of  a  folder  of  rather  heavy,  uncalendered  white  rag  paper   It 
was  folded  twice  vertically,  presumably  sealed  (though  no  trace  of 
wax  or  other  adhesive  remains),  and  addressed  on  the  middle 
portion  of  the  outside  page  to  "C  C  Clark  Esq."  In  the  salutation 
Lamb  wrote  "Clarke";  then  he  decided  that  the  final  e  was  incor- 
rect and  struck  it  through  with  a  long,  heavy  comma.   MCC 
who   was  sensitive   about    the    exact  form  of  the   name,   insist- 
ing on     Cowden  Clarke"  and  later  supplying  it  with  a  hyphen 
makes  no  comment  on  Lamb's  forgetfulness,  but  silendy  corrects 
the  spelling. 

6.  Altick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194-5. 

7.  Charles  had  died  March  13. 

8.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  V.  iii.  40-42. 

9.  No  ms.  of  this  description  has  so  far  come  to  light.  It  may  possibly 
be  among  the  Furness  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Shakspere 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  .  ^ 

10.  William  Henry  Furness  (1802-1896). 

11.  Valeria  and  Porzia  (or  Portia)  Gigliucci  were  the  children  of  Clara 
Novello  Gighucci,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  sister. 
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12.  "Bees  .  .  .  shall  sing  a  requiem,"  "cheerful  quiet,"  and  "the 
shell"  are  quotations  from  Charles'  self-epitaph  "Hie  Jacet,"  pub- 
lished in  Carmina  Minima,  London,  1859. 

13.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  V.  iv.  41. 

14.  The  Shakespeare-Key,  London,  1879. 

15.  Brother  of  Valeria  and  Portia;  see  note  11. 

16.  As  Ton  Like  It,  IL  v.  8  et  passim. 

17.  Author  of  The  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  Philadelphia,  1885. 

18.  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  author  of  the  introduction  to  The  Subjection  of 
Hamlet,  by  William  Leighton,  Philadelphia,  1882.  The  introduction 
is  subscribed  from  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

19.  Hamlet,  IIL  ii.  78. 

20.  "I  took  her  [Mrs.  Furness]  abroad  last  Summer  hoping  to  reach  the 
Oberammergau,  but  we  got  no  farther  than  Heidelberg  when  we 
turned  around,  and  I  brought  her  home  just  before  Christmas." 
(Letter  from  HHF  to  F.A.  Leo,  May  3,  1881;  quoted  in  Jayne, 
op.  cit.,  V.  I,  p.  193.) 

21.  Samuel  Timmins,  author  of  a  History  of  Warwickshire  (Shakespeare's 
native  county),  a  bibliography  of  Books  on  Shakespeare,  and  the 
article  on  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  in  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  He  died  at  his  residence  near  Birmingham  November  12, 
1902,  aged  76.  An  obituary  in  The  Times  for  the  following  day 
(p.  10)  speaks  of  his  having  helped  to  form  the  great  collection  of 
Shakespearean  literature  in  the  Central  Free  Library  of  Birming- 
ham. He  was  evidently  a  friend  of  the  Clarkes,  from  Mary's  men- 
tion of  him  and  from  the  fact  that  he  claims  "Personal  knowledge" 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  DNB  article;  presumably,  however,  the 
connection  was  not  an  important  one  to  them,  since  Timmins'  name 
does  not  appear  in  Altick's  biography.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  have  been  a  member  of  the  local  committee  to  arrange  for 
one  of  Charles'  lectures  and  to  welcome  the  distinguished  visitor. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  determined,  if  illegible,  correspondent  of  HHF. 

22.  By  Jemima  Montgomery,  Baroness  von  Tautphoeus,  London,  1857. 
An  American  edition  in  2  vols,  was  published  in  the  same  year  in 
Philadelphia  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  It  is  a  romance  of  travel, 
laid  on  the  Continent.  In  Chapter  XVIII,  "A  Remnant  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  the  travelers  witness  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play. 

23.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  above. 

24.  James  T.  Fields  (1817-1881). 

25.  April  23,  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death  and  the  probable  date 
of  his  birth,  happened  in  1886  to  fall  on  Good  Friday. 
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26.  " — Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 
Can  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore." 

27.  I.e.,  small  and  pretty  {Lear  III.  vi.  42  "for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin 
mouth").  The  "Shakespearian  morsel,"  duly  inscribed,  is  now  in 
the  Furness  Collection:  "Shakespeare's  Self  as  Revealed  in  his 
Writings,"  Shakespeariana,  III,  p.  145-157. 

28.  Othello,  New  Variorum  Ed.,  I.  iii.  185-6n.  ("She  wish'd  That 
Heauen  had  made  her  such  a  man.")  Dr.  Furness'  note  reads  in 
part:  "Cowden-Clarke  (surely  a  good  authority  on  matters  of 
womanly  delicacy,— if  not  the  court  of  last  resort  therein)  decides 
for  the  dative,  and  even  thinks  it  strange  that  it  should  be  ques- 
tioned." In  other  words,  Cowden-Clarke  sees  nothing  unworthy  of 
Desdemona  in  making  her  say  that  she  wished  Heaven  had  made 
such  a  man  as  Othello /or  her. 

29.  In  his  note  on  II.  iii,  apropos  Cassio's  drunkenness.  Dr.  Furness 
quotes  Edwin  Booth,  Prompt-Book  on  Othello:  "The  traditional  'busi- 
ness' said  to  be  Charles  Kemble's  cannot  be  improved  upon.  Cassio 
drops  his  handkerchief,  and  in  his  effort  to  recover  it,  falls  on  his 
knees;  to  account  for  this  position  to  his  companions,  he  attempts 
to  pray.  His  clothes  being  awry,  his  sword  has  slipped  to  his  right 
side,^  and  this  confuses  him  for  a  moment  as  to  which  is  his  right 
or  his  left  hand.  Whatever  you  do  here,  do  it  delicately  and  with 
great  seriousness,  and  show  a  readiness  to  fight  any  one  who  thinks 
you're  drunk.  The  more  dignified  your  manner,  the  more  absurd 
and  yet  correct  your  performance  will  be." 

30.  This  sounds  as  though  MCC  was  answering  a  letter  from  HHF  in 
which  he  had  raised  the  point.  Both  the  elder  Furness  and  his  son 
were  intensely  interested  in  actors'  interpretations. 

31.  If  this  is— as  it  seems  to  be— repeated  from  a  letter  which  MCC  is 
answering,  it  throws  new  light  upon  Dr.  Furness'  opinion  of 
Othello,  or  at  any  rate  upon  his  mood  while  working  at  his  edition 
of  it.  Such  a  feeling  is  more  commonly  expressed  about  King  Lear. 

32.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  had  been  conferred 
on  HHF  by  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany,  in  1878  and  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1879. 

33.  See  note  21. 

34.  Othello,  IV.  i.  266n.:  "This  blow  is  the  ineffaceable  blot  in  Othello's 
history  which  leaves,  upon  me  at  least,  a  more  painful  impression 
than  even  the  smothering.  This,  is  simply  the  rage  of  a  coward; 
that,  is  an  act  of  supposed  justice." 

35.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

36.  Macbeth,  I.  vii.  19. 

37.  "Music  in  Dresden,"  The  Musical  Times,  Sept.  1,  1879. 
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The  Term  ^Tord's  Prayer"  Instead  of 
'Tater  Noster" 

Charles  C.  Butterworth 

PRIOR  to  the  Reformation,  the  Enghsh  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  Pater  noster.  But 
when  the  Church  of  England  broke  away  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  1534,  a  demand  arose  for  the  services  of  the  church  to  be 
conducted  entirely  in  English,  and  this  led  to  general  use  of  the 
term  "the  Lord's  Prayer."  This  exchange,  which  came  about 
gradually,  began  to  take  on  definite  shape  by  1537.  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  rightly  cites  the  term  oratio  dominica  as  the  Latin 
source  and  equivalent  of  "the  Lord's  Prayer,"  but  the  earliest 
example  it  adduces  of  this  English  title  in  actual  use  is  from  the 
Book  oj  Common  Prayer  (1549),  in  which  the  order  of  service  for 
Public  Baptism  prescribes  that  the  godparent  of  the  child  shall  see 
to  it  that  he  learns  "the  Crede,  the  Lordes  prayer,  and  the  tenne 
commaundementes."  As  a  first  example,  however,  this  is  at  least 
a  dozen  years  too  late. 

Actually,  the  term  is  found  in  a  fourteenth-century  English 
sermon  on  the  Pater  noster  attributed  to  John  Wycliffe,^  wherein 
it  is  said  concerning  the  Amen,  "In  the  eende  of  the  Pater  Noster, 
Amen  is  the  signet  of  the  Lordis  praier";  but  this  is  only  an  isolated 
instance.  Years  later,  after  the  advent  of  printing,  what  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  printed  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English  is 
to  be  found  in  a  Latin  Book  of  Hours  published  in  1523  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  {Short-title  Catalogue,  no.  15934) 2;  but  here 
(fol.  xi)  the  heading  is  given  simply  as  "the  Pater  noster  in 
englysshe."  Likewise,  in  the  earliest  extant  English  Primer — - 
namely,  the  Ortulus  anime  translated  by  George  Joye  and  pub- 
lished in  1530^ — the  Prayer  is  merely  called  "Pater  noster"  in 
both  places  where  it  appears  (fols.  Hl^  and  L6). 

Although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  William  Tyndale  may 
have  utilized  the  expression  "Lord's  Prayer"  somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  his  controversial  writings,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
such  passage;  and  it  seems  to  be  significant,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  his  Exposicion  vppon  the  .v.  vi.  vii.  chapters  oj  Mathew  (S.  T.C. 
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24439),  which  Mr.  Mozley  assigns  to  1532-33,^  and  in  which  one 
might  expect  that  Tyndale  would  have  used  an  EngHsh  designa- 
tion for  the  Prayer,  the  marginal  heading  where  the  Prayer 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  Exposition  cites  it  twice  as  "The  pater 
noster"  (fols.  i5^  i7^). 

Interestingly,  it  is  in  the  very  year  1534  that  a  shift  in  usage 
from  the  Latin  term  to  the  English  is  first  discernible.  About  the 
middle  of  this  year  John  Byddell  printed  for  William  Marshall  an 
English  Primer  {S.T.C.  15986)  based  on  the  Joye  "Hortulus" 
with  considerable  additional  material  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Luther.  In  a  preface  to  this  Lutheran  material  Marshall  tells  us 
(fol.  B2): 

It  was  neuer  ordeyned  withoute  ye  synguler  prouidence  of  god  that 
the  multitude  of  Christen  people  shuld  learne  by  herte  the  tenne 
cowmaundementes,  the  Crede,  and  the  Pater  noster,  .  .  . 

but  when  the  Prayer  itself  is  duly  expounded  in  the  text,  it  is 
entitled  "The  prayer  of  the  lorde  called  the  pater  noster." 

The  next  year^une,  1535^Marshall  put  forth  a  revised 
edition  of  his  Primer  which  he  now  published  as  A  goodly 
prymer  in  englysshe,  newly  corrected  and  printed  {S.T.C.  15988).  This 
time  the  wording  of  his  preface  reads: 

.  .  .  that  the  multitude  of  Christen  people  shuld  lerne  by  herte  the  ten 
cow2maundementes  of  almightie  god,  and  the  beleue,  called  the  Crede, 
the  prayer  of  the  lorde,  called  the  Pater  noster. 

This  tentative  use  of  the  term  "prayer  of  the  Lord"  was  evidently 
a  step  in  the  transition  from  the  Latin  to  the  English  terminology. 
In  1536  a  set  of  royal  injunctions  was  printed  {S.T.C.  10085) 
which  provided  among  other  things  that  children  were  to  be 
taught  "euen  from  theyr  infancy,  theyr  Pater  noster,  tharticles  of 
our  fayth,  and  the  tenne  commandementes  in  theyr  mother 
tonge."  Pursuant  to  this,  the  same  John  Byddell  printed  a  litde 
handbook  dated  1537  {S.T.C.  16820),  which  was  issued  some- 
time before  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward  in  October  and  was 
entided:  "][The  Pater  noster.  ye  Crede.  &  the  co/wmaundementes 
of  god  in  englysh." 
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For  this  little  volume  Byddell  reprinted  some  of  the  material 
from  the  Goodly  Primer  and  he  also  revised  the  wording  of  the 
preface  so  that  it  now  gave  pre-eminence  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
calling  it  by  this  name  and  putting  it  first  in  the  list:  ".  .  . 
Christen  people  sholde  lerne  by  herte  the  lordes  praier  called  the 
Pater  noster.  .  .  ."  Not  only  so,  but  he  provided  a  table  of 
contents  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  that  commenced  as 
follows: 

Fyrst  a  preface  to  the  reader. 
^The  lordes  prayer,  called  the  Pater  noster. 
^The  salutacion  of  the  aungell,  called  Aue  maria. 
^A  goodly  brefe  interpretacion  or  declaracion  of  the  lordes 

prayer. 
^A  more  large  exposicion  of  the  lordes  prayer,  wherin  are 

conteyned  seuen  peticyons. 
^The  Crede  [etc.] 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Byddell  now  uses  the  term  "Lord's  Prayer" 
rather  than  "the  prayer  of  the  Lord." 

From  these  specimens  it  is  apparent  that  at  first  the  term 
"Lord's  Prayer"  was  usually  coupled  with  Pater  noster,  by  way  of 
introducing  it  as  a  somewhat  more  modern  alternative  appella- 
tion. The  earliest  independent  use  of  the  name  which  I  have  come 
across  belongs  to  an  obscure  work  put  forth  by  Richard  Taverner 
in  April,  1539,  the  same  month  in  which  the  first  issue  of  the 
Great  Bible  came  out.  This  unique  little  volume,  now  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  was  entitled:  The 
Svmme  or  pith  of  the  .  150.  Psalmes  of  Dauid,  .  .  .  with  certeyne  other 
godlye  orysons  [etc.]  Incidentally,  it  too  was  printed  by  John 
Byddell.  Among  the  "godly  orisons"  we  come  upon  one  (fol.  Q2) 
headed:  "^A  Meditation  to  be  sayde  afore  the  Lordes  prayer  & 
other  prayers  also."  And  a  little  farther  on  (fol.  R3^)  is  another: 
"A  conclusion  after  the  Lordes  prayer." 

It  is  not  unfitting  that  Taverner's  name  should  be  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  this  term  "the  Lord's  Prayer,"  for  he 
labored  to  make  the  Scriptures  better  known  to  English  readers 
and  his  style  was  certainly  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
innovations. 
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What  might  be  called  "official"  usage  was  rather  more  con- 
servative. The  Institution  of  a  Christen  man — known  also  as  the 
Bishops'  Book  (S.T.C.  5163) — which  was  put  forth  by  authority 
in  1537,  in  its  preface  made  reference  to  "the  prayer  of  our  lord, 
called  the  Pater  noster'';  but  in  the  text  of  the  book  the  Prayer 
was  headed:  "The  Pater  noster  deuided  into  seuen  petitions." 
This  more  formal  expression,  "the  prayer  of  our  Lord,"  seems  to 
have  found  favor  with  orthodox  adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
When  the  authorized  Primer  of  Henry  VIII  was  issued  in  1545 
(S.  T.C.  16034),  it  was  this  term  that  was  used  for  the  heading  of 
the  Prayer:  "The  prayer  of  our  Lord."  Four  years  later,  when  the 
first  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  came  out,  the  commoner  term, 
"the  Lord's  Prayer,"  was  adopted,  though  still  not  with  a  free 
hand.  Not  only  does  the  term  appear  in  the  baptismal  service,  as 
noted  above,  but  we  find  it  also  coupled  with  the  Latin  term  in 
the  rubric  at  the  very  outset  of  Matins:  "The  priest  beeyng  in 
the  quier  shall  begynne  with  a  loude  voyce  the  Lordes  prayer, 
called  the  Pater  noster.'"' 

NOTES 

1.  Select  English  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  ed.  by  T.  Arnold,  Oxford,  1869- 
71,  v.  Ill,  p.  96. 

2.  Pollard  and  Redgrave,  A  Short-title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in 
England,  .  .  .   7475-7640,  London,  1926;  cited  hereafter  as  S.T.C. 

3.  For  notice  of  the  Joye  "Hortulus"  see  the  writer's  article,  "Bishop 
Tunstall  and  the  English  Hortulus"  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  Chronicle,  XVI:  37-45  (1950). 

4.  J.  F.  Mozley,  William  Tyndale,  London,  1937,  p.  241. 
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Rogues  and  Vagabonds  in  the 
Book  Trade* 

Percy  H.  Muir 

IN  his  description  of  JefF  Peters  {The  Gentle  Grafter)  O.  Henry 
says  that  he  would  take  a  dollar  in  another  man's  hand  as  a 
personal  grudge — if  he  could  find  no  other  way  of  taking  it.  One 
meets  these  charming  creatures  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  they  are 
brilliantly  represented  among  the  hangers-on  of  the  antiquarian 
book  trade.  Most  of  them,  like  Jeff  Peters  himself,  are  small-time 
operators;  that  they  also  operate  on  the  big  time  I  need  hardly 
remind  anyone  who  has  read  Carter  &  Pollard's  Enquiry. 

But  the  small  fry  are  not  without  their  attraction.  Witness  for 
example  the  character  whose  battle-dress,  so  to  speak,  consisted 
of  the  half-livery  of  a  footman  in  walking-out  costume.  This  was 
in  the  days  when  these  fabled  creatures  were  reasonably  familiar 
figures  in  the  London  landscape.  Nowadays,  of  course,  the  very 
appearance  of  one  would  be  suspicious,  in  a  bookshop  or  any- 
where else.  He  would  walk  into  a  bookshop  in  the  West  End  of 
London  and  ask  if  Lady  X  had  an  account  there.  The  assistant 
would  go  away  to  enquire,  and  would  return  with  a  negative 
answer,  albeit  privately  primed  by  the  boss  with  strict  instruc- 
tions not  to  lose  the  chance  of  making  a  new  customer. 

The  servant  would  appear  dubious  and  would  say  that  he  must 
have  come  to  the  wrong  shop,  because  he  was  quite  sure  that  her 
ladyship  had  an  account  at  the  shop  he  was  told  to  visit.  At 
last,  and  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance,  he  would  produce  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  "A  nicely  bound  volume  of 
poetry  for  a  present.  Preferably  Shakespeare,  Shelley  or  Keats. 
Not  more  than  £5."  A  suitable  volume  would  be  found,  invoiced 
on  approval,  and  pressed  upon  the  doubtful  footman. 

When  the  account  was  sent  in  it  would  be  discovered  that  the 
lady  in  question  had  been  dead  for  several  months  at  the  time  of 
the  footman's  visit. 

Now,  of  course,  this  was  very  small-time  stuff;  but  part  of  the 
art  of  the  transaction,  and  the  secret  of  its  success,  lay  precisely 

*  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  for  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  November  18,  1951. 
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in  the  fact  that  the  article  was  so  comparatively  trifling  in  value 
that  the  shopkeeper  would  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
credit  enquiries. 

There  are,  I  may  say,  operators  more  crude  and  audacious 
than  the  ingenious  footman.  Such  was  the  young  man  caught 
walking  out  of  our  shop  [Elkin  Mathews]  with  a  copy  of  Dykes' 
Irises  under  his  coat.  The  book  is  an  elephant  folio  about  half 
as  big  as  I  am.  He  said  he  had  done  it  for  a  joke.  I  suppose  he 
thought  the  joke  was  on  us;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  on  him,  for, 
when  we  gave  him  in  charge,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  professional 
book  thief.  More  than  1,500  stolen  books  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session and  he  went  to  prison  for  three  months. 

There  are  others  who  have  carried  the  technique  of  book 
stealing  to  a  degree  of  audacity  and  perfection  worthy,  as  they 
say,  of  a  better  cause.  Such  was  the  well-spoken  and  plausible 
gentleman  who  asked  one  morning  at  Bumpus's — a  famous  book- 
store on  Oxford  Street  in  London — ^for  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  He  chose  one  from  the  variety  that  the  firm  was  able 
to  off"er,  and  then  said  that  he  wanted  to  take  it  with  him  to  his 
house  in  the  country.  He  had  his  car  outside,  but,  as  he  was 
unknown  to  the  firm,  he  would  wait  while  they  sent  a  messenger 
to  cash  his  cheque  at  a  bank  in  Paddington. 

The  manager  of  the  shop  said  that,  if  he  would  give  his  name, 
and  the  branch  of  his  bank,  delay  could  be  avoided  by  telephon- 
ing to  the  bank  for  assurances.  This  was  done,  credit  assurances 
were  given,  the  cheque  was  accepted  and  the  buyer  drove  off 
with  his  books.  But  not  to  the  country,  no  indeed,  he  drove  no 
further  than  the  firm  of  Sawyer,  then  on  New  Oxford  Street. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  honest 
and  unsophisticated  members  of  my  audience  that  although  the 
name  given  at  Bumpus  was  that  of  a  perfectly  respectable  indi- 
vidual, the  ingenious  young  man  had  no  claim  to  it  and  on 
presentation  at  the  bank  his  cheque  was  returned  with  one  of 
those  arid  and  discouraging  formulae  so  common  in  banking 
circles  that  they  use  rubber  stamps  for  them — "Not  known  as 
signed." 

So  far  we  are  concerned  with  a  dodge  so  ancient  that  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  inclusion  even  in  these  simple  annals  of  vaga- 
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bondery.  The  book  was  sold  to  Sawyer  as  a  duplicate  wedding- 
present,  and  cash  was  paid  at  the  seller's  request  so  that  he 
might,  as  he  said,  do  some  shopping  in  Bond  Street. 

Within  the  hour  he  was  back  at  Sawyer's.  In  Bond  Street  he 
had  met  his  wife  who  had  at  once  tackled  him  about  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

"Idiot  that  I  am"  he  said, "the  set  that  I  sold  you  is  the  one 
that  came  from  my  wife's  Aunt  Jemima,  from  whom  she  has 
considerable  expectations.  I  must  have  it  back  at  all  costs.  I  will, 
of  course,  give  you  a  small  profit  on  the  transaction;  and  when  I 
come  up  again,  I  will  bring  you  the  other  set,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  this,  except  that  the  leather  is  blue  instead  of  brown." 

Naturally  the  firm  declined  a  profit,  they  were  even  more 
obliging.  As  the  young  man  had  already  spent  some  of  the  cash 
they  had  paid  him,  his  cheque  was  accepted  in  repayment.  This 
firm  is  not  alone  in  awaiting  delivery  of  the  second  set,  for  the 
ingenious  young  man  disposed  of  the  original  one  twice  more  on 
the  same  lines.  He  then  disappeared  from  the  ken  of  the  book 
trade.  Probably  such  a  clever  young  man  would  know  just  how 
far  to  carry  such  a  swindle  with  one  particular  trade,  and  would 
then  apply  a  variant  of  it  elsewhere.  I  have  never  heard  of  his 
being  caught. 

The  devising  of  the  cheque  system  or  something  like  it  was 
essential  to  the  expansion  of  trade  produced  by  the  industrial 
revolution,  but  cheques  may  be  insidiously  dangerous  to  the 
unwary  or  simple  shopkeeper.  Most  frequently  they  are  all  right, 
even  when  proffered  by  unknown  people,  which  creates  the  back- 
ground of  confidence  essential  to  the  success  of  the  swindler. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  following  case,  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

A  young  clergyman  came  into  our  shop  in  Conduit  Street  some 
years  ago  and  said  that  the  rector  of  his  parish  at  Wimbledon 
was  about  to  retire  and  a  collection  among  the  parishioners  had 
been  made  for  a  presentation.  The  rector  was  a  great  fisherman, 
and  the  trustees  had  decided  to  give  him  a  first  edition  of 
Walton's  Compleat  Angler.  Had  we  such  a  thing  in  stock? 

We  had  not,  but  no  bookseller  worth  his  salt  will  allow  such  a 
prospect  to  get  away  as  easily  as  that.  "How  much  has  been  col- 
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lected?"  we  asked.  "Fifty  pounds!"  was  the  answer.  We  explained 
that  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  a  first  edition  of  the  Angler  could 
be  found  for  so  little;  certainly  not  a  copy  suitable  for  presentation. 

"I  admit"  said  the  young  clergyman  "that  such  a  possibility 
had  occurred  to  us.  We  are  quite  ignorant  in  these  matters;  but 
the  point  was  raised,  and  I  was  given  complete  discretion  to 
choose  an  alternative.  Although  I  have  a  list  of  some  other  books, 
all  of  course  may  be  equally  unprocurable  for  such  a  sum." 

We  eventually  sold  him  a  first  edition  of  Donne's  Sermons  for 
£26;  and,  as  he  already  had  a  bearer  cheque  drawn  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  fund,  we  gave  him  £24  in  cash  as  well  as  the  book. 

Almost  before  the  cheque  bounced  we  saw  our  book  offered  for 
sale  in  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  rival.  If  we  had  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  pleasant  young  curate  at  all  the  form  of  the 
cheque  he  gave  us  might  have  queered  his  pitch;  because  the  line 
on  it  which  read  "For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  .  .  ."  etc. 
was  from  a  rubber  stamp,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to  us  that 
as  there  was  obviously  only  one  cheque  to  be  drawn  on  the  fund, 
the  extravagance  of  a  rubber  stamp  would  have  been  avoided. 
No  doubt  he  would  have  had  a  good  answer  to  that  one.  Still,  I 
think  he  had  been  a  little  too  clever,  and  had  jeopardised  a  very 
pretty  scheme. 

I  regret  to  have  to  admit  that  not  all  the  rogues  in  the  book 
trade  are  on  the  far  side  of  the  counter.  But  certainly  if  some  have 
been  among  our  own  ranks,  these  have  not  all  been  among  the 
least  picturesque.  I  shall  have  time  and  room  for  only  one  of 
them  here. 

Johnny  Tinkler  was  the  product  of  an  English  public  school — 
which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  an  American  public  school. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  opposite — roughly  what  you  call  a  college, 
I  think,  where  education  must  be  paid  for  by  all  who  do  not  win 
one  of  the  few  scholarships  available  at  most  of  them. 

When  he  left  school,  having  shown  aptitude  in  English  litera- 
ture, a  post  was  secured  for  him  at  the  John  Rylands  Library  in 
Manchester.  He  was  exceedingly  industrious  in  this  position, 
indeed  his  industry  was  his  undoing,  for  his  duties  in  the  library 
were  insufficient  to  occupy  even  his  office  hours — and  he  started 
an  antiquarian  book  business  on  the  side.  Unfortunately  he  was 
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found  to  be  using  the  Library  stationery  for  his  correspondence. 
It  has  never  been  quite  clear  whether  he  considered  the  contents 
of  the  Library  shelves  as  a  part  of  his  stock;  but,  in  view  of  subse- 
quent developments  it  appears  not  unlikely. 

However  that  may  be,  Johnny  came  to  London  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  now  extinct  firm  of  Robson,  then  on  Hanover  Street, 
which  connects  Regent  Street  with  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
Square.  His  new  employer  also  had  reason  to  remark  Johnny's 
devotion  to  duty,  which  soon  extended  beyond  office  hours,  for, 
when  a  large  and  interesting  library  was  acquired,  the  young 
assistant  volunteered,  and  was  permitted  to  stay  on  after  closing 
hour  to  work  on  cataloguing  them. 

In  the  days  that  followed  it  seemed  that  Johnny's  application 
to  duty  excelled  his  tidiness,  for,  occasionally,  when  Robson 
called  for  a  particular  book  to  show  to  a  customer,  it  could  not  be 
found  at  once,  although  it  always  turned  up  within  a  day  or  two. 

Johnny,  of  course,  had  a  set  of  keys  to  the  shop,  for  he  had  to 
lock  up  after  himself  when  he  left.  One  evening,  after  leaving  the 
shop,  Robson  had  occasion  to  return  to  the  shop  for  something 
he  had  forgotten,  and  just  as  his  taxi  approached  his  premises  he 
saw  Johnny  emerging  loaded  down  with  two  heavy  suitcases. 
Hastily  instructing  the  taxi  to  drive  past,  Robson  watched 
through  the  back  window,  saw  Johnny  hail  a  taxi  and  instructed 
his  own  to  follow  it.  The  chase  led  to  Victoria  Railway  Station, 
where  Johnny  deposited  his  suitcases  in  the  left  luggage  office. 

As  soon  as  Johnny  left  the  counter,  Robson  explained  his 
suspicions  to  the  attendant,  who  flatly  declined  to  produce  the 
suitcases  for  examination,  but  did  finally  agree  to  look  through 
the  register  for  other  deposits  in  the  same  name.  Several  other 
deposits  were  found  in  recent  weeks,  always  of  two  pieces,  and 
always  shortly  followed  by  withdrawals. 

This  was  enough  for  Robson,  who  dashed  off  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  where  he  was  told  that  his  best  plan  was  to  wait 
and  challenge  Johnny  on  his  appearance  at  the  shop  the  next 
morning.  Meanwhile,  the  police  would  instruct  the  railway 
officials  not  to  release  the  cases  until  further  notice. 

Next  morning,  after  a  short  attempt  at  bluffing,  Johnny  came 
clean,  admitted  that  he  had  carried  ofT  a  number  of  books,  and 
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finally  produced  a  list  of  sales  and  the  booksellers  with  whom  they 
had  been  effected.  All  the  sales  had  been  made  through  a  girl- 
friend, who  had  acted  innocently,  and  most  of  the  books  were 
recovered  through  that  gentleman's  agreement  in  the  English 
book-trade  whereby  the  purchaser  relinquishes  the  books  and  has 
his  outlay  reimbursed  by  the  owner. 

Johnny  went  to  prison,  and,  while  he  was  there  palled  up  with 
a  burglar.  When  they  were  both  released,  they  joined  forces.  The 
division  of  labour  was  perfect.  Burglaries  in  bookshops  and 
libraries  are  rare  because  few  connoisseurs  are  possessed  of  either 
the  tools  or  the  technique  for  the  job,  whereas  few  professional 
cracksmen  would  know  what  to  steal  or  how  to  dispose  of  it. 
Johnny  supplied  the  connoisseurship  and  his  new-found  partner 
the  outfit  and  the  know-how. 

The  number  of  their  jobs  was  probably  small;  one  knows  only 
of  the  most  sensational.  This  was  an  onslaught  on  a  cathedral 
library  containing  several  early  printed  books  and  other  valuable 
pieces.  The  contents  of  selected  volumes  were  cut  out  of  their 
covers  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  stout  bindings  replaced  on  the 
shelves.  There  these  desecrated  and  unwhited  sepulchres  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  years,  until,  indeed,  Gordon  Duff,  pur- 
suing his  investigations  into  early  printed  books  in  England,  came 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  library,  when  the  ghastly  facts 
were  disclosed. 

Johnny,  meanwhile,  on  the  proceeds  of  this  major  coup,  had 
made  his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
late,  unsuspecting  George  D.  Smith.  Tinkler's  unfortunate  de- 
scent in  the  social  scale  had  introduced  him  to  the  seductive 
delights  of  the  demon  rum,  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  would 
absent  himself  from  his  duties  for  several  days  until  Smith  routed 
him  out  of  some  low  dive  and  sobered  him  up.  When  the  history 
of  my  trade  comes  to  be  written  there  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
a  fascinating  chapter  on  its  rum-pots,  many  of  whom  I  have 
known;  but  there  will  be  few  to  dispute  the  palm  with  Johnny 
Tinkler. 

He  must  have  been  a  likeable,  as  well  as  a  capable  fellow,  for 
George  Smith  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  attempt  to  make 
a  reformed  character  of  him.  After  his  second  or  third  drinking 
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bout  Smith  took  him  completely  in  hand.  He  paid  his  lodging 
and  messing  bills,  gave  him  a  small  sum  for  pocket  money,  and 
banked  the  rest  of  his  wages  in  a  joint  account,  on  which  Johnny 
could  not  draw  without  Smith's  signature.  It  worked,  and  the 
bank  balance  mounted  until  it  sufficed  to  stand  Johnny  a  trip  to 
the  old  country. 

Alas,  the  records  of  his  misdeeds  had  also  mounted  in  his 
absence,  and,  as  he  set  foot  on  the  quay  at  Southampton,  a 
detective  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  His  first  revived  memory 
of  his  homeland  was  the  interior  of  a  prison  cell,  and,  when  he 
emerged  from  it,  the  cost  of  his  fruidess  defence  had  left  him 
virtually  penniless. 

The  rest  of  his  story,  as  told  to  me  by  F.  S,  Ferguson,  is  largely 
anticlimax.  He  subsisted  mainly,  after  his  release,  on  stealing 
books  from  country  churches.  His  best  haul  of  this  kind  was  when 
he  found  a  set  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages  in  a  small  country  church.  He 
lacked  the  fare  to  get  them  to  London,  but  he  humped  them  into 
the  county  town,  persuaded  a  pawnbroker  to  advance  him 
a  shilling  or  two  on  them,  walked  to  London,  borrowed 
the  fare  from  a  bookseller  to  go  back  and  retrieve  them  and 
kept  faith  with  the  bookseller.  Whether  this  is  an  application 
of  the  proverb  about  honour  among  thieves,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  say. 

At  last  Johnny  was  given  a  regular  job  by  a  compassionate 
bookseller,  who  was  one  day  unwise  enough  to  entrust  him  with 
the  purchase  price  of  a  book  he  had  seen  in  a  small  shop,  but  had 
lacked  the  money  to  pay  for.  Johnny  spent  the  money  on  a  blind, 
and  emerging  from  a  pub,  omitted  to  notice  an  open  cellar-flap. 
He  fell  through  it  and  broke  his  neck. 

It  seems  amply  clear  to  me  that  all  characters  of  this  sort  are 
unbalanced.  The  form  taken  by  their  eccentricities,  unfortunately 
for  them,  is  one  against  which  society  is  compelled  to  protect 
itself,  and  the  amusement  that  they  afford  us  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered harmless.  Indeed,  the  immediate  sufferers  from  their 
queer  notions  of  property  and  propriety  may  find  it  difficult  to 
see  the  funny  side. 

I  can  truthfully  say,  however,  that  in  coping  with  the  next 
offender  on  my  list,  my  partners  and  I  never  lost  our  sense  of  the 
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humour  of  the  situation,  as  may  possibly  emerge  in  the  relation. 

When  we  were  in  Conduit  Street,  during  the  late  'twenties  and 
early  'thirties,  a  number  of  very  queer  characters  were  attracted 
to  the  premises.  We  were  rather  a  rum  lot  ourselves;  oddities 
infest  antiquarian  bookshops  anyway.  It  is  strange  how  one  comes 
to  spot  the  wrong-'uns  after  a  time,  even  when  their  assumption 
of  respectability  appears  unexceptionable. 

So  it  was  with  a  character  whom  I  shall  call  Dr.  Williams, 
because  that  was  not  his  name.  He  was  a  doctor,  not  of  medicine, 
but  of  one  of  the  arts;  and  he  could  clearly  dispose  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  He  seemed  to  have  no  regular  occupation,  for 
he  would  turn  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours,  and  he  seemed  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  a  neat,  bright  little  man,  with  a  frequently  amusing  turn  of 
phrase,  and  although  his  acumen  as  a  collector  was  not  remark- 
able, nor  his  bibliographical  knowledge  very  striking,  perhaps 
you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  these  facts  are  not  especially 
novel  among  a  bookseller's  customers. 

Williams,  although  he  did  occasionally  buy  a  book,  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  more  nuisance  than  he  was  worth.  He  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  our  time,  he  was  continually  trying  to  pick  our  brains 
on  prices  and  bibliographical  enquiries  relating  to  books  he  had 
been  offered  elsewhere;  and  we  got  rather  tired  of  him.  I  don't 
think  that,  up  to  the  time  when  he  ceased  coming  to  the  shop, 
any  of  us  suspected  him  of  anything  worse  than  being  a  marchand 
amateur;  but  a  well-grounded  suspicion  of  that  sort  soon  wears 
one's  welcome  out  in  bookshops. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  we  had  bought  from 
Douglas  Cleverdon,  who  then  had  a  bookshop  in  Bristol,  the  first 
edition  of  Fielding's  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.  It  was  the 
period  when  the  eighteenth  century  was  booming,  and  we  were 
asking  a  big  price  for  the  book.  Moreover  we  were  showing  it 
around  to  initiated  visitors  as  a  prize  discovery. 

One  morning,  when  Evans,  who  was  then  my  chief,  went  to  the 
shelf  to  show  it  to  someone,  it  wasn't  there.  This  was  not  an 
unfamiliar  experience  in  the  curious  set-up  at  Elkin  Mathews  at 
this  time.  I  remember  once  that  when  a  considerable  loss  had 
already  been  compensated  by  the  insurance  company,  the  missing 
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volume  that  had  been  the  subject  of  a  claim  was  found  by  the 
office  cleaner  behind  an  old  chest  of  drawers. 

Evans,  however,  almost  from  the  moment  when  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Fielding  was  discovered,  was  unshakeably  convinced 
that  Dr.  Williams  had  stolen  it.  He  could  produce  no  better 
evidence  for  his  suspicion  than  to  say  that  he  was  the  last  person 
to  whom  he  could  remember  showing  it,  that  Williams  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  shop  since,  and  that  he  had  never  liked  him 
anyway. 

None  of  the  rest  of  us — we  were  five  partners  in  all — had  any- 
thing like  Evans'  degree  of  assurance  about  his  first  two  state- 
ments, and  he  was  not  prepared  to  back  them  with  definite  dates. 
As  to  disliking  Williams,  we  were  more  bored  with  him  than 
actively  disapproving;  and,  when  Evans  insisted  on  calling 
in  the  police,  we  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  when  they 
said  that  they  would  need  something  much  stronger  before 
they  could  act. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  whole  affair  was  in  abeyance,  until  a  visit 
from  Max  Judge  reopened  it.  I  must  digress  here  briefly  to 
explain  Max  Judge.  He  was,  as  we  well  knew,  one  of  the  detested 
marchands  amateurs,  but  he  was  such  a  pathetic  figure  that  we 
tolerated  almost  more  than  we  despised  him.  It  was  he  who,  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  legacy,  joined  hands  with  the  late  A.  J.  A. 
Symons,  first  in  an  attempt  at  a  conquest  of  the  turf,  and,  when 
this  looked  like  proving  a  stumer,  in  the  founding  of  the  First 
Edition  Club.  This  was  originally  conceived  by  them  as  an 
organisation  by  means  of  which  the  profits  of  bookselling  might 
be  gleaned  without  the  stigma  which  gentlemen  (spare  the  mark !) 
might  be  expected  to  incur  by  indulging  in  retail  trade.  In  this 
form  the  Club  was  a  failure,  and  when  Symons  began  to  observe 
its  financial  and  social  possibilities  in  another  form,  he  was  not 
slow  to  grasp  the  fact  that  while  Judge's  financial  resources  were 
exhausted,  his  social  assets  had  never  existed,  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  drab  and  humourless  creature,  and  singularly  devoid  of 
graces  with  which  to  save  himself.  He  was  therefore  induced  to 
withdraw  and  to  resume  whatever  peculiar  avocations  may  have 
been  the  province  of  a  sanitary  architect,  for  as  such  his  visiting 
cards  described  him. 
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Whatever  these  were,  he  had  found  it  advisable  to  supplement 
the  financial  resource  they  provided  by  dabbling  in  books.  I  am 
afraid  that  most  of  the  books  he  occasionally  offered  us  were 
hardly  less  dreary  than  the  wretched  man  himself;  and  I  cannot 
remember  that  he  ever  brought  off  a  sale  with  us. 

But  on  this  visit  he  seemed  unusually  perky  and  pleased  with 
himself. 

"Have  you  sold  your  Fielding  translation  of  Ovid?"  he  burst 
out,  almost  before  he  could  sit  down.  To  come  to  the  point  like 
this  so  quickly  was  most  unlike  him. 

"No,"  said  Evans.  "Why?" 

Judge  answered  this  question  with  another.  Had  we  not  told 
him  that  ours  was  only  the  second  copy  known?  We  had.  Very 
well  then,  if  he  could  turn  up  a  third  copy  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  to  secure  it,  if  only  to  keep  it  out  of  other  hands. 

"That  raises  a  whole  series  of  questions"  Evans  replied.  "First 
there  is  the  question  of  value.  I  don't  want  in  the  least  to  cheapen 
your  copy,  and,  after  all,  it  will  be  up  to  us  to  decide  whether  we 
could  pay  the  price  if  you  offer  it  to  us.  But  I  must  admit  that 
the  existence  of  a  third  copy  would  compel  us  very  seriously  to 
reconsider  the  value  of  our  own.  You  see,  it  does  not  only  mean 
the  discovery  of  a  third  copy,  but  there  would  be  two  copies  in 
the  market  at  the  same  time." 

"Furthermore  we  should  need  the  fullest  possible  reassurances 
on  the  provenance  of  your  copy." 

Judge  admitted  the  point  of  both  remarks,  and  assured  us  of 
the  complete  respectability  of  the  owner  of  the  copy  he  had  in 
mind. 

"I  may  say"  he  added  "that  he  is  a  doctor." 

"Is  his  name  Williams?"  Evans  said. 

Judge's  face  fell  a  mile. 

"Oh!"  he  said  "You  know  all  about  it." 

Evans  then  explained  the  position  to  Judge,  who  imme- 
diately agreed  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  recovery  of  the 
book.  He  had  not  seen  it,  Williams  had  described  it  to  him 
over  the  telephone.  Judge  had  first  got  into  touch  with  him 
by  answering  a  box  number  advertisement  in  the  personal  col- 
umn of  The  Times. 
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Evans  did  not  fail  to  chortle  at  our  expense,  and  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  acquaint  the  police  with  this  new  and  conclusive 
evidence.  When  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so,  he  made  an 
effective  double  point,  which  the  detective  approved.  He  said  that 
our  concern  to  get  our  book  back  was  at  least  equal  to  our  desire 
to  prosecute  the  culprit;  moreover  the  book  was  quite  a  small 
one,  and  if  alarmed,  it  would  be  easy  for  Williams  to  destroy  the 
principal  evidence  against  him,  which  was  the  book  itself. 

The  detective  agreed  to  consider  any  plan  that  would  achieve 
our  object  without  interference  with  his  own.  Our  idea  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  someone  who  could  pose  as  a  collector 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  book,  for  which 
Judge  had  ascertained  that  Williams  was  asking  exactly  the  price 
that  we  ourselves  had  set  on  it. 

Oddly  enough  it  was  Judge's  own  suggestion  that  A.  J.  A. 
Symons  would  be  able  to  carry  the  affair  off  with  the  necessary 
aplomb,  and,  although  Evans  disliked  him  intensely,  he  was  over- 
borne by  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  us  that  the 
suggestion  was  a  good  one. 

Williams  lived  at  a  West  End  hotel,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
after  Judge  had  introduced  Symons  as  his  client,  and  an  appoint- 
ment to  inspect  the  book  at  Williams's  hotel  had  been  fixed,  the 
detective  should  be  on  hand  in  the  foyer.  When  Symons  came 
out,  if  he  had  seen  the  book  he  should  light  a  cigarette,  and  the 
detective  would  do  the  rest. 

All  went  well  until  Williams  insisted  on  seeing  Symons  off  the 
premises.  When  they  reached  the  foyer,  Symons  discovered  that 
although  he  had  cigarettes,  he  was  without  matches,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  borrow  a  light  from  the  miserable  victim  with  which 
to  give  the  signal  for  his  doom. 

When  the  detective  came  forward  and  arrested  him  Williams 
was  not  in  the  least  perturbed.  He  made  no  bones  about  produc- 
ing the  book. 

"This  is  a  misunderstanding"  he  said  "understandable  per- 
haps, excusable  most  certainly  not!  I'm  afraid  this  will  cost 
Elkin  Mathews  a  lot  of  money." 

The  detective  warned  him,  but  he  insisted  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  The  whole  thing  was  a  coincidence.  A  few  days  after 
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seeing  our  copy  of  the  book  he  had  picked  up  a  volume  of  tracts 
in  a  pubKc  market  place,  and,  by  an  incredible  chance,  it  had 
contained  another  copy  of  this  very  rare  book. 

You  may  well  imagine  what  a  cock-and-bull  story  this  sounded 
to  us;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  judge  of  our  surprise  when,  in 
conference  with  counsel  for  the  Public  Prosecutor's  Office  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  trial,  we  learned  that  he  felt  bound  to  treat 
the  story  much  more  seriously  than  we  did. 

"You  know,  gentlemen"  he  said  "that  this  is  a  very  thin  story. 
But  it  may  stand  up  very  well  in  court,  unless  I  can  demolish  it. 
You  may  feel  sure  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  as  charged,  but  I've 
got  to  prove  it.  Now  how  am  I  to  do  that?  Suppose  you  begin  by 
proving  its  falsehood  to  my  satisfaction,  and  from  that  I  may  be 
able  to  piece  together  the  story  I  am  to  tell  to  the  Court.  Right, 
go  ahead!" 

But  we  found  it  impossible  to  construct  a  chain  of  evidence 
that  would  satisfy  him.  Acting  as  devil's  advocate,  he  picked  holes 
in  everything  that  we  offered  him.  At  last  he  stopped  us  alto- 
gether. 

"Gentlemen"  he  said  "I  see  that  our  case  at  present  rests 
almost  entirely  on  the  implausibility  of  the  degree  of  coincidence 
called  for  by  the  prisoner's  story.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  evidence,  if  any,  he  may  be  able  to 
produce  in  support  of  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  entitled  to, 
and  the  jury  will  undoubtedly  afford  him,  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  that  we  may  leave  lingering  in  their  minds." 

"Your  job,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to  prove,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  copy  of  this  book  found  in  the  prisoner's  posses- 
sion is  beyond  question  the  same  identical  copy  as  you  formerly 
owned  and  have  lost.  Provide  me  with  that  proof,  and  the  book 
will  be  restored  to  you,  while  I  shall  secure  a  conviction.  Other- 
wise .  .  ."  He  spread  out  his  hands  and  wagged  his  head 
dubiously. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  when  the  book  originally 
reached  us  from  Cleverdon  it  was  unbound.  We  had  had  it 
suitably  bound  by  a  well-known  bookbinder,  but  when  it  was 
found  with  Williams  it  was,  once  more,  unbound.  The  first  step 
was  to  get  the  copy  inspected  by  our  binder.  The  result  of  this 
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was  alarming,  for,  after  very  careful  examination,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  though  it  had  certainly  come  from  a  volume 
containing  other  material,  he  could  find  no  trace  of  this  copy's 
ever  having  been  separately  bound.  This  was  a  facer,  indeed;  but 
nothing  that  any  of  us  could  say  induced  him  to  an  opinion  more 
favorable  to  our  prospects. 

We  were  in  despair,  and  counsel,  who  had  secured  an  adjourn- 
ment for  seven  days,  with  Williams  out  on  bail,  warned  us  that 
unless  we  could  produce  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind 
he  had  indicated  within  the  week,  not  only  would  Williams  get 
away  with  it,  but  we  might  very  well  be  faced  with  an  action  for 
wrongful  arrest  which  might  be  difficult  to  defend  and  costly  to 
settle. 

Then  someone,  I  have  forgotten  who,  suggested  the  enlist- 
ment of  Cleverdon's  help.  Could  he,  or  the  former  owner,  offer 
any  means  of  identifying  the  copy  of  the  book  he  had  sold  us? 
Why  we  had  not  thought  of  this  before  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
because  we  thought  that  it  was  unlikely  that  he  could  succeed 
where  we  had  failed.  But  he  could  and  did.  As  a  sideline  to  his 
bookselling  business  Cleverdon  dabbled  in  publishing  a  little, 
and,  knowing  the  extreme  rarity  and  interest  of  the  book,  before 
selling  it  to  us  he  had  had  photographs  made  of  every  page  of  it. 
He  sent  these  on  to  us,  and  the  identification  of  the  Williams  copy 
with  our  own  was  complete.  Every  stain,  every  rust  mark  in  the 
original  was  recorded  in  the  photographs. 

Representations  were  then  made  to  us  by  Williams's  family  on 
his  weakmindedness,  and,  on  our  undertaking  not  to  press  the 
charge  against  him,  the  family  was  permitted  to  remove  him  to 
an  institution  for  psychological  treatment.  Thence  he  wrote 
Evans  a  long  letter,  the  burden  of  which  was  that,  when  he  was 
at  large  again,  he  would  devote  his  whole  life  to  running  down 
the  fiend  who  had  planted  the  book  on  him. 

There  is  time  for  only  one  more  addition  to  this  rogues' 
gallery.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  have  been  about  Williams 
there  are  none  about  the  next  gentleman.  He  certainly  had  his 
head  screwed  on  the  right  way,  and  his  powers  of  acquisition, 
although  keen  and  almost  irresistible,  have  no  flavour  of  klepto- 
mania about  them.  He  was  a  businessman,  who  planned  a  small 
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racket  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement;  and  he  cleaned  up  good 
and  plenty  on  it. 

I  first  saw  him  on  a  very  hot  August  afternoon  when  he  came 
into  our  shop  in  Bond  Street  (I  was  with  Dulau's  then).  He  was  a 
mousey  little  man,  and  his  clothes  were  mouse-grey,  from  his 
billycock  hat  to  his  square  cutaway  coat  and  his  trousers,  with 
the  creases  Edwardian  fashion  down  the  seams,  not  down  the 
front.  When  he  reached  my  desk,  he  sat  down,  took  off"  his  hat, 
and  mopped  his  brow.  He  seemed  exhausted  by  the  heat,  and 
when  he  became  apologetic  I  felt  sorry  for  the  old  gentleman,  as  I 
admired  his  beautiful  grey  side-whiskers,  running  down  to  below 
the  lobes  of  his  ears  and  then  sweeping  across  to  join  his  mag- 
nificent moustache. 

"I  am"  he  said  "churchwarden  in  a  remote  parish  in  East 
Anglia." 

That  was  perfect.  He  was  the  exact  embodiment  of  what  such  a 
churchwarden  should  be.  I  should  tell  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  already,  that  East  Anglia  is  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  from,  and  that  it  is  full  of  place  names  like  Boston,  Brain- 
tree,  Danbury,  Haverhill  and  Cambridge.  It  is  still  incredibly 
remote  and  rural,  despite  its  comparative  nearness  to  London, 
and  Edwardian  characters  like  this  little  old  gentleman  are  still 
quite  common  there. 

In  the  light  of  after  events,  thinking  over  his  admirable  dressing 
of  the  part,  I  am  inclined  to  find  the  side-creased  trousers  a  touch 
of  over-emphasis;  but  he  was  still  very,  very  good. 

"Our  rector"  he  went  on  "a  bachelor  with  no  near  relations, 
has  recently  died,  and  has  left  his  fairly  considerable  library  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  overhaul  of  the 
church  roof,  which  is  in  great  need  of  attention." 

"Here  is  a  list  of  the  books." 

He  dived  into  the  Gladstone  bag  that  he  almost  inevitably 
carried,  and  produced  a  large  legal-looking  envelope,  from  which 
he  extracted  and  handed  to  us  a  number  of  sheets  of  blue 
foolscap,  on  which  a  list  of  books  was  written  in  fine  copperplate. 

"What  beautiful  writing!"  I  said. 

"Ah  yes!"  he  replied.  "My  fellow  churchwarden  is  a  solicitor, 
and  the  list  was  prepared  in  his  oflfice  in  our  local  market  town." 
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My  partner  and  I  looked  the  list  over.  It  was  alphabetical,  and 
quite  early  on  it  appeared  all  the  Jane  Austen  titles,  with  the 
number  of  volumes  and  dates  of  each.  Three  volumes  1811,  and 
so  on,  down  to  four  volumes  1818.  There  was  nothing  about 
editions  or  bindings;  but  the  dates  were  enough  for  the  editions, 
and  information  might  be  forthcoming  about  the  bindings. 

"Can  you  tell  us"  one  of  us  asked  "how  these  Jane  Austens  are 
bound?" 

"Well"  he  said  "generally  speaking  I  know  nothing  about  old 
books,  and  it  is  therefore  of  little  use  for  you  to  ask  me  about 
them,  because  I  may  easily  mislead  you.  But,  as  it  happens,  I  am 
something  of  a  Jane  Austen  enthusiast  myself,  and  so  I  did  chance 
to  look  at  these  a  little  more  closely  than  at  most  of  the  books. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  most  unsatisfactorily  bound,  if  indeed  one 
can  call  them  bound  at  all.  The  covers  seem  to  be  made  of  card- 
board, and  not  all  of  them  are  in  the  best  of  condition." 

My  partner  and  I  exchanged  glances.  It  sounded  too  good  to 
be  true;  all  the  first  editions  of  Jane  Austen  in  original  boards. 
It  was,  of  course,  too  good  to  be  true,  but  we  didn't  then  know 
in  just  what  way  these  bindings,  not  to  mention  the  books  them- 
selves, were  to  prove  chimerical. 

"I'm  afraid  none  of  the  books  is  particularly  well  bound"  he 
went  on,  in  his  finikin,  pedantic  way.  "If  you  are  looking  for  fine 
bindings  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed.  They're  rather  a  drab 
lot  from  that  viewpoint;  but  they  are  mostly  very  clean." 

We  did  not  much  more  than  skim  the  rest  of  the  list.  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb — all  or  any  of  them  might  be  firsts,  and  in  original  state. 
In  any  event  the  Jane  Austens  alone  were  worth  a  visit.  We  asked 
when  it  would  be  convenient  to  come  and  see  the  books. 

"But  my  dear  sirs"  he  protested.  "The  village  is  exceedingly 
remote.  I  could  not  dream  of  troubling  you  to  come  down  there. 
Your  firm  has  been  most  admirably  recommended  to  us  as  one  on 
which  we  may  rely  absolutely.  If  you  are  really  interested  in  the 
books  I  shall  have  them  packed  and  sent  to  you  some  time  next 
week,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  whatever  you  can  afford  to 
give  us  for  them.  But  please  be  as  generous  as  you  can,  for  ours  is  a 
fine  early  English  church,  and  the  repairs  are  urgent  and  cosdy.'* 
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He  took  back  the  list,  saying  that  he  would  post  it  on  to  us;  and 
then  he  prepared  to  leave.  He  fussed  around  with  the  clasps  of 
his  ancient  bag;  and  tried  replacing  the  envelope  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  Suddenly  he  allowed  it  to  fall  open  upon  the 
floor,  and  regarded  us  with  an  appearance  of  consternation, 

"I'm  getting  old,  gendemen"  he  said  "I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  show  you  the  only  really  valuable  thing  our  dear  rector  had. 
Still,  I  didn't  quite  forget,  did  I?  No  indeed,  and  you  shall  see  it." 

There  was  more  fumbling  in  the  bag,  until  finally  another 
envelope  was  retrieved,  from  which  he  drew  a  sheet  of  old 
cartridge  paper  on  which  we  could  see  a  plan  drawn  in  faded 
ink.  He  put  it  on  my  desk. 

"There  gentlemen!"  he  said  triumphantly.  "There  it  is.  A  plan 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  it  seems  to  be.  That  ought  to 
interest  the  Americans  don't  you  think?" 

We  afterwards  calculated  that  we  were  the  37th  people  to 
whom  he  had  sold  a  copy  of  that  map;  and  it  was  most  interesting 
to  compare  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the  purchasers, 
judging  by  the  prices  they  paid.  Some  thought  they  had  better 
make  sure  of  one  bargain,  in  case  they  did  not  get  the  books  after 
all.  They  paid  a  low  price.  Others  again  thought  that  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  get  the  books  if  they  paid  a  thumping  price  for 
the  map. 

The  little  old  man  never  quibbled  once  about  the  price.  He 
always  accepted  whatever  was  offered  without  a  murmur;  and 
ambled  away,  carrying  his  entirely  legendary  list  of  books  to 
beguile  the  next  sucker. 

He  was  never  caught;  and,  even  if  he  had  been,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  had  committed  any  indictable  offence.  Even  if  he 
had  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  amass  the  evidence  of  it,  for 
booksellers,  no  more  than  any  other  class  of  society  care  greatly 
for  airing  their  foolhardiness  in  public. 
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Library  Notes  •  Compiled  by  Thomas  R.  Adams 

Friends  Purchases 

Incompleteness  is  a  sad  reality  to  almost  all  book  collectors.  When 
they  present  their  books  to  a  library  lacunae  remain  a  challenge.  The 
growth  of  a  library  depends  on  its  capacity  to  keep  collections  alive,  thus 
continuing  the  work  of  the  original  collectors.  But  such  desiderata  are 
often  beyond  the  constricting  budget  of  a  library.  It  is  then  that  the 
Friends  funds  are  needed.  The  Singer-Mendenhall  Collection  supplies 
an  instance  of  enhancement  through  such  funds.  Of  the  four  English 
novelists,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett  and  Sterne,  the  collection  con- 
tained first  editions  of  eleven  of  the  fourteen  novels  they  wrote.  The 
most  conspicuous  gap  was  Samuel  Richardson's  Pamela,  1741-1742,  4  v. 
The  generous  contributions  of  the  Friends  last  year  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  add  Pamela  to  the  shelves  of  the  Singer-Mendenhall 
Collection. 

A  second  purchase  of  the  Friends  was  the  color  facsimile  of  William 
Blake's  epic  poem  Jerusalem,  published  by  the  Trianon  Press  for  the 
William  Blake  Trustees.  This  last  of  Blake's  epic  poems  was  begun  about 
1804  and  completed  sometime  before  1818.  The  reproduction  is  made 
from  the  only  complete  copy  in  full  color,  owned  by  Lt.  Col.  William 
Sterling  of  Keir.  The  etching  was  done  by  Blake  in  a  rich  orange,  the 
illumination  is  in  water  color  and  gold. 

Stevenson  Item 

"With  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Compliments,"  reads  the  line  at  the  top 
of  a  32-page  pamphlet  Father  Damien  recently  given  to  the  Library.  It 
was  published  in  Sydney  in  1890  in  an  edition  of  twenty-five  copies. 

Stevenson's  lifelong  ill-health  gave  him  a  deep  sympathy  for  all  who 
suffered  from  incurable  diseases.  While  in  Honolulu  in  1889  he  procured 
permission  to  visit  the  leper  colony  on  Molokai.  There  he  learned  a 
great  deal  about  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Damien,  who  had  recently 
died  of  the  disease,  contracted  while  performing  his  duties.  Less  than 
a  year  later  he  read  in  a  religious  paper  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde 
of  Honolulu  describing  Damien  in  the  unkindest  terms.  Stevenson 
quickly  leaped  to  the  dead  priest's  defense,  wrote  and  distributed  this 
pamphlet  among  his  friends,  and  republished  it  later  in  a  newspaper. 
A  copy  from  Stevenson's  own  library  has  been  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Mr.  William  Van  Dyke  of  Detroit.  Laid  in  the  front  is  the  permit 
to  visit  Molokai  issued  to  Stevenson. 

Elzevir  Collection 

Dr.  E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  presented  to  the  Library  an  important  part  of 
his  outstanding  Elzevir  Collection,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  disserta- 
tions largely  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  law,  and  published  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Elzevirs  were 
the  official  publishers  for  the  University  of  Leiden  from  1620  to  1712, 
and  that  Leiden,  in  turn,  occupied  a  leading  academic  position.  These 
theses,  therefore,  are  primary  materials  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  period. 


Three  Epochs  in  Bibhographical  History 

Archer  Taylor* 

ATYPICAL  entry  in  a  bibliography  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments: the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  as  in  this  familiar  entry: 

Boswell,  James.  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  London,  1791.  4°. 

The  order  of  these  elements  is  not  merely  a  bibliographical 
convention.  It  is  also  the  order  of  the  development  of  biblio- 
graphical emphasis  on  them.  The  history  of  bibliography-making 
is  the  history  of  three  epochs  when  first  the  name  of  the  author, 
then  the  title  or  subject  of  the  work,  and  finally  the  circumstances 
of  publication  has  held  the  center  of  interest  for  bibliographers. 

The  earliest  form  of  bibliography  in  western  civilization  is  a 
list  of  names  of  men  with  the  books  that  they  had  written.  In  this 
first  epoch  of  bibliographical  history,  subject  bibliographies  were 
compiled,  but  they  are  conceived  as  lists  of  men  who  wrote 
tragedies,  men  who  were  musicians,  men  who  were  grammarians, 
and  the  like.  Such  lists  extend  far  back,  beyond  Suetonius  into 
ancient  Athens. 

For  our  purposes  a  convenient  starting  place  in  the  history  of 
bibliography  is  the  work  of  St.  Jerome  popularly  known  as  the 
De  viris  illustribus  (A.D.  392).  This  book,  which  St.  Jerome  told 
St.  Augustine  should  be  called  "De  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis," 
was  written  to  show  that  Christian  scholarship  could  hold  its  own 
with  pagan  scholarship.  The  De  viris  illustribus  with  its  continua- 
tions has  a  long  history  in  European  scholarship  and  this  history 
coincides  with  the  epoch  in  which  men  preferred  to  write  bibliog- 
raphies in  the  form  of  lists  of  famous  men.  In  his  own  De  viris 
illustribus,  written  in  1494,  Johannes  Tritheim  incorporated  all 
the  supplements  to  St.  Jerome  that  he  could  find,  and  added  all 
the  new  names  that  he  thought  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  in  its 
turn  enlarged  by  supplements  down  to  the  edition  of  1546.  With 
a  characteristic  change  in  spirit  that  I  wish  to  emphasize,  the 
tradition  of  St.  Jerome's  book  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half 
longer.  In  1718,  when  Johann  Albert  Fabricius  published  the  last 

*  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Department  of  German. 
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edition  of  the  book  that  may  have  been  used  as  a  bibHography, 
he  discarded  the  old  titles  that  had  served  so  well  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  He  called  his  scholarly  edition  of  St.  Jerome  and 
the  continuators  Bibliotheca  ecclesiastica.  By  this  he  could  have 
meant  either  a  bibliography  or  a  compendium  of  texts  in  church 
history,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  he  shifted  the  emphasis 
from  the  authors  to  the  subject.  An  epoch  in  which  men  wrote 
primarily  lists  of  authors  had  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  epoch 
in  which  men  thought  in  terms  of  a  subject  had  begun. 

The  actual  beginning  of  this  change  had  occurred  sometime  in 
the  17th  century.  A  similar  change  of  title  appears  in  the  case  of 
Valerius  Andreas'  Catalogus  clarorum  Hispaniae  scrip torum  (1607), 
which  was  replaced  by  the  Bibliotheca  nova  (1672)  and  Bibliotheca 
vetus  (1696)  of  Nicolas  Antonio.  The  De  historicis  latinis  (1627)  of 
G.  J.  Vossius  was  succeeded  by  Fabricius'  own  Bibliotheca  latina 
(1697)  of  somewhat  larger  scope.  The  great  librarian  and  bibli- 
ographer Gabriel  Naude  wrote  a  Bibliographia  politica  in  1633  and 
a  Bibliographia  militaris  in  1637. 

In  addition  to  such  variations  in  titles,  another  evidence  of  this 
shift  of  emphasis  is  seen  in  the  perversion  and  corruption  of  the 
old  habit  of  making  lists  of  men.  As  early  as  1633  these  lists  were 
becoming  very  specialized.  For  example,  Leone  Allacci's  Apes 
Urbanae  (1633)  is  an  account  of  men  who  lived  and  wrote  in 
Rome  under  Urban  VIII  between  1630  and  1632.  By  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  dry  rot  had  set  in.  Of  what  value  are  a  dozen 
lists  of  infant  prodigies  and  ten  lists  of  self-taught  scholars?  Who 
needs  a  list  of  learned  men  who  achieved  great  things  although 
they  began  their  studies  late  in  life?  Reference  works  compiled  in 
this  period  included  lists  of  the  bad  wives  that  scholars  had,  lists 
of  wives  (especially  wives  of  scholars)  who  loved  their  husbands, 
a  historical  account  of  scholars  who  had  some  noteworthy  experi- 
ence with  their  wives,  an  account  of  scholars  who  had  many 
children,  and  an  account  of  scholars  who  avoided  all  these  diffi- 
culties, in  other  words,  an  account  of  bachelor  scholars.  There 
are  lists  of  men  with  remarkable  memories,  including  a  treatise 
written  in  1739  on  those  who  had  learned  the  Bible  by  heart. 
Blind  authors,  men  who  had  sons,  sons-in-law,  or  disciples  to 
succeed  them,  and  aypa<poL  or  men  who  wrote  nothing  have  been 
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listed.  Finally,  I  mention  accounts  of  long-lived  scholars,  men 
who  died  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birthday,  men  who  died 
from  overstudy,  and  men  who  died  laughing.  There  are  more 
such  dainties,  but  I  desist. 

I  have  not  searched  far  for  examples.  I  have  chosen  them  all 
from  a  bibliographical  work  that  has  fallen  into  an  undeserved 
oblivion,  the  Catalogus  bibliothecae  Bunavianae  (1750-1756).  The 
interesting  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  bibliophile  Frances  May  Currer. 
According  to  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  the  book  collector 
Richard  Heber  considered  asking  Miss  Currer  for  her  hand — and 
her  library.  However  that  may  be,  this  discriminating  lady  and 
lover  of  good  books  owned  the  carefully  analyzed  and  classified 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library  of  Heinrich  Count  von 
Biinau. 

A  third  clue  to  the  shift  from  the  earlier  epoch  of  bibliography 
may  be  seen  in  the  first  bibliography  of  bibliographies — the 
Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  (1664)  by  Philip  Labbe.  In  this  great 
work,  lists  of  men  still  predominate,  but  it  also  includes  some 
bibliographies  in  terms  of  subject,  for  example  those  written  by 
Paul  Bolduanus  before  1620  and  by  Gabriel  Naude  in  the  1630's, 
and  the  Bibliotheca  chymica  of  1653  by  Pierre  Borel.  These  are 
forerunners  of  later  works.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century 
the  compilation  of  important  bibliographies  for  all  the  major 
disciplines  marks  a  new  age.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  Julius 
Bartoloccius'  Bibliotheca  magna  rabbinica  (1675-1693).  The  Biblio- 
thlque  orientale  (1697)  soon  followed,  as  well  as  the  masterworks  of 
Johann  Albert  Fabricius:  his  Bibliotheca  latina  (1697),  Bibliotheca 
graeca  (1705-1728),  and  Bibliotheca  antiquaria  (1713).  To  these  we 
can  add  the  Bibliotheca  hebraea  (1715-1733)  by  J.  C.  Wolf  and, 
although  published  a  generation  later,  the  Bibliotheca  theologica 
(1757-1765)  by  J.  G.  Walch. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  subject  bibliographies  in 
the  late  17th  century  includes  also  the  making  of  enormous 
general  works.  Conrad  Gesner  had,  to  be  sure,  printed  a  general 
subject  bibliography  as  early  as  1548,  but  while  the  accompany- 
ing list  of  authors,  the  Bibliotheca  universalis  (1545),  was  excerpted 
and  revised  several  times,  the  Pandectae  and  the  Partitiones  were 
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never  republished  or  continued.  His  age  was  not  ready  for  a 
general  subject  bibliography.  Several  subject  bibliographies 
based  on  the  semi-annual  German  fair  catalogues  and  compiled 
between  1592  and  1625  were  not  continued  and  have  enjoyed 
small  esteem  among  bibliographers  then  and  now.  They  seem  to 
have  been  primarily  intended  for  book  dealers.  Of  the  many 
general  subject  bibliographies  that  were  planned  or  made  during 
the  late  17th  century  I  mention  only  three.  Forty  volumes  in 
folio  written  by  Raffaele  Savonarola  have  disappeared  and  only 
the  title-page  of  the  Orbis  literariiis  universus  with  the  date  1698  and 
a  new,  slightly  changed  title-page  of  1699  survive.  The  existence 
of  Savonarola's  work  was  a  hindrance  to  the  publication  of 
Francesco  Marucelli's  Mare  magnum  omnium  materiarum.  Although 
the  original  manuscript  has  been  lost,  a  copy  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment filling  111  folio  volumes  in  still  in  the  Biblioteca  Marucel- 
liana  at  Florence.  A  third  general  subject  bibliography,  the 
Bibliotheca  realis  (1679-1685)  by  Martin  Lipenius,  got  into  print 
in  six  volumes.  It  has  been  estimated  to  contain  125,000  titles. 
These  three  works  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  century  bear 
witness  to  an  amazing  enthusiasm  for  subject  bibliography. 

Subject  bibliographies  are  obviously  useful  and  I  shall  not  try 
to  show  their  degeneration  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  shown 
the  degeneration  of  lists  of  authors.  Any  shocking  examples  that 
I  might  select  would  certainly  have  defenders.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Theodore  Besterman  named,  described,  and  listed  according 
to  subject  some  65,000  bibliographies  in  the  second  edition  of 
A  World  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies. 

Since  1800 — and  for  one  class  one  might  set  the  date  1700— 
examples  of  the  third  variety  of  bibliography  have  become 
numerous.  This  variety  of  bibliography  includes  lists  of  books 
chosen  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produced  or  for 
their  physical  peculiarities.  In  the  17th  and  even  in  the  18th 
century  bibliographers  were  often  careless  about  citing  the  dates 
and  places  of  publication  and  the  names  of  the  printers.  In  the 
course  of  the  18th  century  they  became  much  more  careful  in 
this  regard.  Lists  of  books  having  some  common  physical  quality 
are,  of  course,  much  older  than  1700  or  1800.  Printed  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  go  back  as  far  as  1574  and  might  perhaps  be 
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named  here,  but  they  are  not  easily  separated  from  hbrary 
catalogues,  which  are  not  ordinarily  called  bibliographies.  By 
their  nature  bibliographies  of  incunabula  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  neither  the  author  nor  the  title  of  the  book.  They 
therefore  represent  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  third  variety  of 
bibliography.  They  begin  as  library  catalogues  with  Saubert's 
list  (1643)  of  incunabula  in  the  public  library  at  Nuremberg  and 
Labbe's  similar  list  (1653)  for  the  Bibliotheque  du  roi.  They  be- 
come a  separate  category  of  bibliography  with  the  publication  of 
Cornelius  a  Beughem's  Incunabula  typographiae  (1688).  There  were 
occasional  early  bibliographies  of  ephemeral  publications  like 
Giovanni  Cinelli,  Biblioteca  volante  (1677-1716)  as  well  as  bibliog- 
raphies of  dissertations  and  pamphlets.  There  was  even  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  journal  articles — in  other  words,  a  Poole's  Index  or 
Reader^s  Guide — in  Cornelius  a  Beughem's  Apparatus  ad  historiam 
litterariam  novissimam  (the  title  *"  varies)  that  appeared  in  five 
volumes  between  1689  and  1710. 

A  special  class  of  bibliography  that  belongs  here  consisted  of 
lists  of  rare  books.  Although  many  examples  were  published  in 
Germany  during  the  18th  century,  Johann  Vogt's  Catalogus 
historico-criticus  librorum  rariorum  (1732)  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful.  It  maintained  itself  to  a  fifth  edition  in  1793, 
when  such  lists  ceased  to  be  popular  tasks  for  bibliographers. 
These  examples  are  forerunners  of  the  later  flood  of  bibliog- 
raphies listing  books  according  to  some  aspect  other  than  the 
author  or  the  subject.  About  1800  G.  W.  Panzer  printed  lists  of 
early  books,  J.  B.  B.  van  Praet  listed  books  printed  on  vellum, 
Ludwig  Hain  compiled  the  first  definitive  catalogue  of  incunab- 
ula, and  A. -A.  Renouard  collected  the  titles  of  books  printed  by 
the  Aldine,  Estienne,  and  Giunti  presses.  The  compilation  of 
bibliographies  treating  books  as  physical  objects  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a  man  or  as  a  treatise  on  a  subject  has  flourished  ever 
since.  There  are  bibliographies  of  illustrated  books,  of  books  that 
contain  manuscript  notes  or  canceled  pages,  of  books  printed  in 
large  type  or  in  series,  of  first  editions,  of  books  printed  in  various 
cities  and  states,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  special  bibliographies 
in  this  field  has  increased  and  their  quality  has  improved  as 
scholars  have  applied  scientific  principles  to  the  problems  of 
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descriptive  bibliography  and  the  history  of  printing  practices. 
Nevertheless  there  are  signs  that  this  variety  of  bibliography  has 
run  a  more  rapid  course  than  its  predecessors,  and  that  with  this 
third  variety  the  development  of  bibliography  has  reached  an  end 
where  only  further  elaboration  and  refinement  is  possible. 

Modern  bibliographies  now  perform  all  three  of  the  functions 
developed  in  the  epochs  discussed.  We  now  have  extremely  useful 
bibliographies  of  authors,  of  works  on  a  given  subject,  and  of 
works  with  a  given  publishing  history.  The  world  of  books  can 
now  be  surveyed  in  all  the  possible  ways.  The  making  of  bibliog- 
raphies has  progressed  through  three  epochs,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  whenever  we  see  an  author's  name  followed  by  the  tide 
of  his  book  and  the  date  and  place  of  its  publication. 
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Books  on  Chemistry  Printed  in 
the  United  States,  1755-1900 

A  Study  of  Their  Origin^ 

Wyndham  Miles* 

Introduction 

ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  early  American  science  was  its 
dependence  upon  Europe.  The  Continent  furnished  Amer- 
ican scientists  with  basic  information  and  theories,  it  was  the 
training  ground  for  American  students  and  professors,  and  it  pro- 
vided our  colleges  with  teachers,  equipment  and  textbooks.  Our 
indebtedness  to  Europe,  however,  is  more  easily  sensed  than 
measured.  We  know  that  our  physical  and  biological  sciences  are 
based  upon  facts  discovered  earlier  by  Europeans,  but  who  knows 
how  much  credit  is  due  to  Europeans  and  how  much  to  Ameri- 
cans for  their  subsequent  development?  We  read  of  18th  and  19th 
century  American  professors  who  studied  in  Europe,  but  we  know 
not  how  widespread  was  the  practice.  We  come  across  early 
American  science  texts  that  were  translated,  revised  or  reprinted 
from  European  works,  but  we  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
Americans  depended  upon  European  writers  for  their  books. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  early  American 
chemistry  books,  and  began  to  collect  them  as  a  hobby.  Gradually 
I  accumulated  considerable  bibliographical  and  biographical 
information  on  the  books  and  their  authors.  Finally,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  works  would  be  of 
value  eventually  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to 
Europe.  While  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  record  of  every 
chemical  book  printed  in  the  United  States  before  1900,  I  be- 
lieve that  sufficient  information  has  been  obtained  to  give  a 
reliable  picture  of  Europe's  contribution  to  American  chemical 
literature  (other  than  journals). 

The  first  chemistry  book  printed  in  the  American  colonies  ap- 
peared in  1755.-  Between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  year  1900 
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at  least  902  different  books  on  chemistry,  printed  in  1521  edi- 
tions, were  published  in  the  United  States.^  About  two-thirds  of 
the  books  were  written  by  Americans,  but  the  remaining  one- 
third,  318  titles  in  571  editions,  were  reprints  or  revisions  of 
popular  European  books  or  were  compilations  based  upon 
several  European  books.  The  largest  number  of  our  borrowed 
chemical  publications,  181  titles  in  329  editions,  was  contributed 
by  England.  Germany  followed  next  with  101  titles  in  182  edi- 
tions, and  France  came  third  with  30  titles  in  53  editions.  The 
other  European  countries  contributed  less  than  a  dozen  titles  and 
editions. 

The  chemistry  books  which  were  printed  in  America,  but 
based  upon  European  originals,  reflect  all  possible  degrees  of 
"piracy."  Some  were  word-for-word  reprints,  that  is,  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  copied  every  word,  no  more  and  no  less,  of  the 
European  edition.  Some  were  word-for-word  reprints,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  amended  by  prefaces  or  appendices  or  explana- 
tory footnotes.  Others  were  not  reprinted  verbatim,  but  were 
revised,  little  or  much,  by  American  chemists  who  acted  as 
editors.  And,  finally,  some  were  mosaics  based  upon  a  number  of 
European  books. 

I  believe  that  the  primary  cause  for  the  reprinting  of  such  a 
large  volume  of  material  from  European  books  was  the  absence 
of  international  copyright  agreements  with  foreign  nations.  Be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  International  Copyright  Act  in  1891 
American  publishers  could  reprint  any  foreign  book  they  chose 
without  the  payment  of  royalties  to  the  author.  Consequently, 
when  an  American  publisher  decided  to  add  a  chemistry  book  to 
his  line  he  did  not  have  to  risk  capital  by  hiring  an  American 
chemist  to  write  an  original  text;  he  had  only  to  select  a  popular 
European  book  written  by  a  chemist  with  an  international  repu- 
tation and  reprint  it  at  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  In  many 
cases,  American  publishers  depended  on  the  advice  of  chemists  in 
choosing  books  to  be  reprinted,  and  the  chemists  revised  or 
abridged  the  European  books,  for  better  or  worse,  before  they 
were  published  in  this  country. 

For  example,  American  publishers  adopted  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry  of  Chaptal  after  the  work  had  been  translated,  pub- 
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lished,  and  proved  in  England,  and  ran  it  through  five  editions. 
They  pubHshed  seven  editions  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Parkes,  an 
EngHshman  who  wrote  the  Rudiments  of  Chemistry  and  a  quaint 
Catechism  of  Chemistry.  They  pubhshed  eight  editions  of  the 
Epitome  of  Chemistry  and  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry  of 
WilHam  Henry,  1 1  editions  of  the  Manual  of  Chemistry  of  WilHam 
Brande,  and  15  editions  of  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  of  Edward 
Turner.  They  pubHshed  22  editions  of  the  organic  and  agricul- 
tural works  of  Justus  von  Liebig  {Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Applica- 
tions to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,  Animal  Chemistry,  Familiar  Letters 
on  Chemistry,  Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Natural  Laws  of 
Husbandry,  etc.),  and  16  editions  of  the  agricultural  works  of 
Samuel  F.  W.  Johnston  {Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Analysis  of  Soils) .  The  most  amazing  example  of  this 
form  of  literary  piracy  was  perpetrated  on  Jane  Marcet's  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry  (first  edition,  London,  1 806 ;  first  American 
reprint,  Philadelphia,  1806).  "One  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  books," 
wrote  Sarah  Hale  in  1860,  '^^Conversations  on  Chemistry  had  passed 
through  a  hundred  and  sixty  editions  of  1000  copies  each,  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  copies  had  been  printed  in  the  United 
States  some  years  ago."^ 

The  favorable  position  of  American  publishers  in  the  days 
before  international  copyright  may  be  seen  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  reprints  of  two  well-known  English  books.  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Joseph  Black,  and  Encyclopedia  of  Science, 
by  William  Brande.  In  1806  Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia 
began  to  reprint  Black's  Lectures,  which  had  been  published 
originally  in  Edinburgh  in  1803.  On  January  21,  1807,  he  adver- 
tised his  American  edition  in  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser: 

The  first  American  edition  of  Black's  Lectures,  will  be  comprised  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  It  shall  be  printed  on  a  handsome  wove  paper, 
and  a  new  type.  It  will  be  published  about  the  first  of  February. 

The  price  to  subscribers,  seven  dollars,  bound,  payable  on  delivery — 
To  non-subscribers,  the  price  will  be  eight  dollars. 

The  work  is  printing  from  the  London  edition,  the  only  one  yet  pub- 
lished, which  makes  two  very  large  quarto  volumes,  and  has  been  sold 
here  for  twenty  six  dollars. 
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Those  who  obtain  ten  subscribers,  and  become  responsible  for  the 
payment,  shall  receive  one  copy  gratis. 

No  wonder  Carey  was  able  to  sell  his  edition  of  Black's  Lectures 
at  less  than  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  English  edition,  and 
make  a  profit. 

Again,  when  Harper  and  Brothers  of  New  York  reprinted  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Science  compiled  by  the  English  chemist  William  T. 
Brande  in  1 842,  the  prices  of  the  American  and  English  editions 
were  compared  in  a  review  which  appeared  in  Merchants  Mag- 
azine^: 

.  .  .  the  publishers  issue  it  in  semi-monthly  numbers  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  or  three  dollars  for  the  complete  work — about  one-fourth 
the  price  of  the  English  edition,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it. 

Roorbach,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Americana,^  gave  the  price  of  the 
Encyclopedia  as  $4.00,  the  difference  of  a  dollar  in  price  being 
caused  probably  by  the  cost  of  binding. 

While  I  feel  that  the  absence  of  international  copyright  was  the 
primary  reason  for  the  reprinting  of  so  many  European  works, 
particularly  textbooks,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  European 
chemists  to  say  it  was  the  only  reason.  Many  of  the  European 
textbooks  and  monographs  were  well-written,  useful  books,  and 
would  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  even  if  inter- 
national copyright  had  existed.  Today  the  United  States  is  lead- 
ing in  quantity  and  perhaps  in  quality  of  chemical  publications, 
yet  we  still  continue  to  reprint  or  translate  foreign  books  for  the 
chemical  profession  when  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

Concerning  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
books  in  Europe  and  their  republication  in  America,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  majority  were  reprinted  as  soon  as  American  pub- 
lishers decided  they  had  been  a  success  abroad.  Indeed,  the  most 
popular  works,  such  as  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  went  to 
press  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on  the  incoming  ships.  Only  a  small 
minority,  such  as  Michael  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipulation  which 
came  out  in  Philadelphia  (1831)  four  years  after  it  was  published 
in  London,  were  reprinted  after  an  appreciable  lapse  of  time. 

Reprints  and  translations  were  not  the  only  European  works 
used  by  our  chemists.  A  variety  of  books  were  imported,  as  may 
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be  seen  in  the  catalogues  of  early  American  book  dealers  where 
there  are  listed  titles  which  were  never  reprinted  in  America. 
Oddly  enough,  dealers  occasionally  offered  for  sale  foreign  edi- 
tions of  works  that  had  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
Possible  explanations  are  that  the  American  editions  were  ex- 
hausted, or  that  the  volumes  had  been  picked  up  secondhand. 
Further  proofs  that  books  were  imported  are  the  European  im- 
prints that  exist  in  our  older  libraries,  and  the  passages  in  the 
works  of  our  earlier  chemists  referring  to  European  books  in  their 
own  private  libraries. 

Chemistry  Books  Printed  in  America,  1755-1800 

In  Table  I,  the  chemistry  books  printed  in  America  between 
1755  and  1800  are  grouped  by  decade.  During  this  early  period, 
30  different  American  works  running  to  39  editions  were  printed. 
Twenty- two  of  these  were  pamphlets  in  size.  Among  the  pam- 
phlets were  three  by  Benjamin  Rush  (five  editions),  two  on  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  for  the  Continental  Army  (five  edi- 
tions), four  which  were  printed  for  the  potash  industry  (five 

TABLE     I  . 

Chemistry  Books  Published  in  the  United  States, 

1755-1900 

Numerical  analysis   by  country  of  textual  origin;  only  the  first 
American  edition  of  each  book  is  counted  here. 


Decade 

U.S. 

Eng. 

Ft. 

Ger. 

1755-60 

2 

— 

— 

— - 

1761-70 

3 

— 

— 

1771-80 

4 

1 

— 

1781-90 

3 

3 

— 

1791-1800 

18 

2 

2 

— 

1801-10 

11 

16 

1 

— 

1811-20 

17 

12 

4 

— 

1821-30 

19 

9 

1 

— 

1831-40 

18 

8 

2 

2 

1841-50 

30 

24 

2 

10 

1851-60 

45 

10 

5 

8 

1861-70 

38 

4 

2 

2 

1871-80 

56 

14 

5 

10 

1881-90 

164 

23 

3 

31 

1891-1900 

156 

55 

3 

38 

Total 

584 

181 

30 

101 
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editions),  three  on  various  chemical  subjects  by  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  and  three  on  the  defense  of  phlogiston  by  Joseph 
Priesdey.  Pamphlets  constituted  the  sole  literary  output  of  Amer- 
ican chemists  up  to  1790,  when  John  Penington  wrote  the  first 
American  chemistry  book.  Chemical  and  Economical  Essays. 

The  decade  from  1791  to  1800  showed  a  surge  in  chemical 
activity  in  America.  Eighteen  American  works  (21  editions)  were 
written,  and  seven  of  these  were  books  in  size.  The  subjects 
chosen  by  the  authors  included  mineral  water,  dyeing,  potash, 
salt,  arguments  for  and  against  phlogiston,  explanations  of  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature,  and  A  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  in 
Chemistry,  by  Thomas  P.  Smith,  the  first  publication  of  an 
American  chemical  society. 

During  the  same  period  from  1755  to  1800,  nine  European 
works  (15  editions)  were  published  (Barba's  Griindlicher  Unterricht 
von  den  Metallen,  by  a  Spaniard,  is  not  listed  in  Table  I),  and  seven 
of  these  (11  editions)  were  books  in  size.  Among  the  latter  were 
William  Nicholson's  popular  text.  An  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  the  classical  works  of  Chaptal  and  Lavoisier. 

Although  American  publications  outnumbered  European  re- 
prints in  the  18th  century,  the  textbooks  used  in  teaching  chemis- 
try in  American  schools  were  all  of  European  origin.  American 
teachers  wrote  several  syllabi  of  chemistry  from  1770  on,  but  the 
first  American  textbook  did  not  appear  until  1813  when  James 
Cutbush  wrote  The  Philosophy  oj  Experimental  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  Books  Printed  in  America,  1801-1900 

The  first  decade  of  the  1 9th  century  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  American  works,  and  a  large  increase  in  English  re- 
prints. At  this  time  modern  chemistry  was  emerging  from  its  infancy 
and  was  beginning  to  express  itself  in  Europe  in  exceptionally  well- 
conceived  textbooks  and  technical  works.  As  these  books  became 
available  they  were  reprinted  by  American  publishers.  The  text- 
books of  William  Henry,  which  were  used  in  American  colleges 
for  more  than  25  years,  as  well  as  the  popular  writings  of  Jane 
Marcet,  Samuel  Parkes,  and  Frederick  Accum,  were  reprinted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States.  During  the  same  decade 
American  chemists  lagged  in  their  activity,  the  only  work  of  im- 
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portance  written  by  an  American  being  Robert  Hare's  Memoir  of 
the  Supply  and  Application  oj  the  Blow-Pipe  (Philadelphia,  1802). 

From  1811  up  to  the  1840's  the  number  of  new  American 
chemistries  maintained  a  level  of  about  18  books  a  decade. 
Original  books  written  by  Americans  outnumbered  reprints  of 
contemporary  European  books  during  these  three  decades.  Dur- 
ing 1841-1850  the  number  of  American  writings  increased  con- 

TABLE     II. 


Chemistry  Books  Published  in  the  United  States, 

1755-1900 

Analysis  by  titles  avd  editions 


U.S. 

Europe 

Decade 

Books 

Editions 

Books 

Editions 

1751-60 

2 

2 



1761-70 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1771-80 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1781-90 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1791-1800 

18 

21 

4 

10 

1801-10 

11 

13 

17 

25 

1811-20 

17 

19 

16 

33 

1821-30 

19 

43 

10 

34 

1831-40 

18 

36 

12 

28 

1841-50 

30 

55 

36 

68 

1851-60 

45 

75 

23 

50 

1861-70 

38 

63 

9 

19 

1871-80 

56 

87 

30 

49 

1881-90 

164 

214 

57 

94 

1891-1900 

156 

306 

99 

156 

Total 

584 

950 

318 

571 

siderably,  but  they  were  outnumbered  by  European  reprints. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  large  number  of  works  on  agricultural 
chemistry  which  were  published  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  and 
then  reprinted  here. 

During  1861-70  the  number  of  American  chemical  publica- 
tions, including  both  original  works  and  European  reprints,  de- 
creased. This  let-down  was  probably  due  to  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  more  new  American 
chemistries  (320)  were  published  than  had  been  published  during 
the  preceding  120  years  (264). 
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The  data  compiled  for  this  article  show  that  American  editions 
of  European  books  continued  to  increase  up  to  1900.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  the  data  on  books  printed  up  to  the  end  of  World 
War  I  were  compiled  to  determine  the  turning  point  at  which  the 
reprinting  of  foreign  works  began  to  decrease. 


1750 


1800 


1850 


Fig.  1 


1900 


Chemistry  books  of  American  and  European  textual  origin, 
published  in  the  United  States,  1755-1900. 


Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 

Great  Britain  began  to  supply  chemical  texts  for  the  United 
States  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  scarcely  a  year  went  by  without  the  appearance  of 
at  least  one  American  reprint  or  revision  of  a  British  book.  In 
addition  to  original  works,  Great  Britain  provided  us  with  trans- 
lations of  chemistries  from  other  European  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, the  French  works  of  Chaptal  and  Lavoisier,  and  the 
German  works  of  Liebig  and  Fresenius  were  reprinted  in  this 
country  from  translations  published  in  England. 

France  started  her  contribution  to  American  chemistry  with 
Chaptal's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  1796. 
Thereafter  she  supplied  a  small,  steady  stream  of  useful  publica- 
tions across  the  Atlantic  to  be  reprinted  by  American  publishers. 

Germany  got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  1837,  but  speeded  up  with 
the  publication  of  Liebig's  popular  works  on  agricultural  and 
organic  chemistry  in  the  1840's.  During  the  decade  1840-49,  no 
less  than  33  editions  (15  titles)  of  books  on  agricultural  chemistry 
were  published  in  the  United  States,  and  Liebig's  writings  ac- 
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counted  for  17  of  these.  In  comparison,  only  four  editions  (three 
tides)  of  books  on  agricultural  chemistry  were  written  by  Amer- 
ican chemists  during  the  same  period.  During  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century  twice  as  many  German  books  were  re- 
printed (69)  as  during  the  preceding  five  decades  (32).  This 
reflects  the  large  number  of  American  graduate  students  that 
flocked  to  German  universities  after  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
returned  to  teach  chemistry  in  American  colleges. 

I  believe  that  more  French,  German,  and  other  European 
works  would  have  been  reprinted  if  American  publishers  had  not 
felt  concerned  with  the  cost  of  translation.  The  general  practice 
of  American  publishers  was  to  reprint  translations  already  made 
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Fig.  2 


Chemistry  books  of  English,  French  and  German  textual 
origin,  published  in  the  United  States,  1776-1900. 

by  English  publishers,  and  thus  save  themselves  the  pay  of  a 
translator.  The  effect  of  this  practice  was  to  favor  the  reprinting 
of  those  foreign  works  which  had  been  translated  in  England,  and 
to  hinder  those  which  had  not. 


Subject  Matter 

Slightly  less  than  half  (447)  of  the  diflferent  chemistry  books 
printed  in  America  were  textbooks.  The  preponderance  of  texts 
becomes  even  more  noticeable  if  we  compare  the  number  of 
editions.  More  than  half  (899)  of  the  total  number  of  editions  of 
all  the  books  printed  (1523)  were  texts.  Americans  were  respon- 
sible for  271  textbooks  (477  editions).  Englishmen  for  94  (190 
editions).  Frenchmen  for  17  (26  editions),  and  Germans  for  65 
(106  editions).  Thus,  textbooks  accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
publications,  both  in  titles  and  editions,  of  each  country. 
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The  remaining  books  include  monographs  on  industrial  sub- 
jects (dyeing,  for  example,  is  represented  by  30  books),  hand- 
books, chemical  dictionaries  (at  least  six),  and  works  on  biologi- 
cal, medical,  agricultural  (52  titles),  electro,  physical,  analytical, 
organic,  and  inorganic  chemistry. 

Many  of  the  books  examined  during  the  course  of  this  study 
show  interesting  parallels  with  American  social  history.  For 
example,  the  public  health  movement  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  is  mirrored  in  the  appearance  of  books  on  the 
analysis  of  water,  milk,  and  food.  The  vogue  for  hydropathic 
cures  may  be  traced  from  colonial  times  up  to  the  Civil  War  in 
books  on  mineral  waters.  The  problem  of  artificial  lighting  is 
discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  books  on  coal  gas 
and  finally  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  books  on  acetylene.  Even 
an  echo  of  the  temperance  movement  is  heard  in  Youman's 
Alcohol  and  the  Constitution  of  Man. 

Foreign  Translations  of  American  Chemistries 
Although  this  paper  has  emphasized  the  contribution  of  foreign 
chemists  to  America,  the  passage  of  chemical  literature  across  the 
Adantic  did  not  take  place  in  only  one  direction.  The  works  of 
many  American  chemists  were  reprinted  in  Europe.  To  mention 
a  few,  Robert  Hare's  Memoir  of  the  Supply  and  Application  of  the 
Blow-Pipe  was  reprinted  in  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine"^  and  in 
Annales  de  chimie?  Edward  Youman's  Classbook  of  Chemistry  (New 
York,  1851)  was  translated  into  Spanish.  Ira  Remsen's  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon  (Boston,  1885)  was 
translated  into  German,  and  his  Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
(Philadelphia,  1887)  was  translated  into  German  and  Italian. 
Thomas  Hunt's  A  New  Basis  for  Chemistry  (Boston,  1887)  was 
translated  into  French.  Samuel  Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow  (New 
York,    1868)    was  reprinted   in   England,    and   translated   into 
French  and  Russian.  Josiah  Cooke's   The  New  Chemistry  (New 
York,    1874)    was  reprinted   in   England,    and   translated   into 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian.  And  although  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Orient  in  this  paper,  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  David  Wells'  Principles  and  Applications  of  Chemistry  (New 
York,  1859)  was  translated  into  Chinese. 
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The  Reprinting  of  European  Chemistry  Articles  in 
American  Scientific  Journals 

In  the  19th  century  it  was  a  common  practice  for  editors  of 
scientific  journals  to  reprint  articles  which  had  appeared  origi- 
nally in  other  journals.  Magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
carried  reprints  of  foreign  and  domestic  articles.  Occasionally, 
editors  selected  sections  of  foreign  books  for  reprinting. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  it  was  impossible  to  examine 
and  gather  statistics  from  all  the  scientific  journals  published  in 
America  before  1 900,  but  some  of  the  more  common  periodicals 
were  checked  to  investigate  the  frequency  with  which  articles 
from  European  journals  were  reprinted.  In  The  Emporium  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (five  volumes,  1812-1814)  95%  of  the  material  on 
chemistry  was  either  reprinted  or  compiled  from  European 
sources.  In  the  first  series  of  Silliman's  J^owma/  (50  volumes,  1818- 
1 848)  almost  half  of  the  volumes  contain  one  or  more  reprints  of 
articles  on  chemistry  which  had  appeared  originally  in  European 
periodicals.  Silliman  also  printed  abstracts  of  foreign  articles,  and 
in  some  volumes  of  his  Journal  the  total  number  of  pages  covered 
by  foreign  articles  and  abstracts  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
pages  covered  by  contributions  from  American  chemists.  In  the 
first  two  volumes  of  The  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts 
(1823-25)  more  than  90%  of  the  information  on  chemistry  was 
obtained  from  European  sources. 

The  practice  of  reprinting  foreign  articles  was  not  confined  to 
the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  century.  Out  of  the  seven  volumes  of 
The  American  Chemist  (1870-1877)  five  volumes  contain  more  than 
100  pages  of  articles  reprinted  from  European  magazines.  In  the 
American  Chemical  Journal  (1879-1913)  several  of  the  volumes  pub- 
lished in  the  1880's  and  1890's  contain  reprints  of  foreign  articles. 

In  contrast  to  the  average  American  scientific  periodical  which 
depended  on  European  journals  for  much  of  its  information,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Columbian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia  (1813),  the 
first  journal  published  by  an  American  chemical  society,  con- 
tained 25  articles  by  American  chemists  and  one  article  (not  a 
reprint  but  an  original  contribution)  by  a  French  foreign  member. 

As  in  the  case  of  chemistry  books,  the  movement  of  journals 
across  the  Atlantic  went  in  both  directions,  and  many  articles  on 
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chemistry  which  appeared  originally  in  American  scientific 
journals  were  reprinted,  translated  or  abstracted  in  European 
journals. 

Sources  and  Omissions 

The  foregoing  data  were  gathered  from  many  sources:  from  the 
bibliographies  of  Bolton,  Evans,  Sabin,  Hildeburn,  Roorbach  and 
others;  from  the  notices  and  reviews  in  Silliman's  Journal,  The  American 
Chemist,  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  and  other  American  periodicals; 
from  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Collection  in  the  History  of  Chemistry,  and 
other  libraries;  from  the  catalogues  of  secondhand  book  dealers,  my 
own  collection,  and  many  miscellaneous  sources. 

Chemistry  is  used  in  many  related  sciences,  and  for  this  reason  certain 
standards  had  to  be  applied  in  choosing  the  titles  for  this  study.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  books  on  the  borderline  sciences  such  as  mineralogy, 
geology,  pharmacy,  toxicology,  and  natural  philosophy  were  omitted, 
unless  there  was  good  reason  for  including  them.  For  example,  dispensa- 
tories, as  a  group,  were  not  counted,  but  the  Philadelphia,  1796,  edition 
of  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory  was  listed  because  it  contains  "a  full 
and  clear  Account  of  the  NEW  CHEMICAL  DOCTRINES  published 
by  Mr.  Lavoisier"  (the  first  American  edition  of  Lavoisier's  Elements  did 
not  appear  until  1799).  Also  excluded  were  theses,  introductory  lectures, 
reprints  of  articles  which  appeared  originally  in  journals,  geological 
surveys,  and  most  government  publications. 

NOTES 

1 .  Presented  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  New  York,  September  4,  1951,  under  the  title  "Europe's 
Contribution  to  American  Chemical  Literature."  Portions  of  this 
study  were  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Central 
Council  for  Research,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

2.  Thomas  Stevens,  Method  and  Plain  Process  for  Making  Pot- Ash  Equal, 
if  not  Superior  to  the  Best  Foreign  Pot-Ash,  Boston,  1755. 

3.  The  term  "book"  is  used  here  in  a  wide  bibliographical  sense  to  in- 
clude paper-bound  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  as  well  as  board  bound 
books  with  hundreds  of  pages.  In  a  few  places  the  term  pamphlet  is 
used  to  emphasize  the  small  size  of  some  books. 

4.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  Biography  of  Distinguished  Women,  2d  ed., 
New  York,  1860,  p.  732. 

5.  Merchants  Magazine,  VIII:105  (1843). 

6.  Orville  A.  Roorbach,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  New  York,  1852,  p.  70. 

7.  Philosophical  Magazine,  XIV:238-45,  298-308  (1802). 

8.  Annales  de  chimie,  XLV:113-38  (An  11,  1803). 
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Abydenus  Corallus  Germ. 

Ernest  Ph.  Goldschmidt* 

WHEN  in  the  early  period  of  the  Renaissance  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  had  spread  from  a  few  specialists  to  a  wider  circle 
of  scholars,  their  favourite  authors  were  Plutarch,  Xenophon  and 
above  all  Lucian  of  Samosata.  The  satiric  dialogues  of  the  second 
century  Syrian  came  to  15th  century  Europe  as  a  surprising 
novelty;  they  were  amusing,  irreverent,  sometimes  improper. 
They  were  short  and  their  Greek  was  easy  for  beginners.  Their 
witty  persiflage  of  the  Olympic  gods,  their  elegant  "debunking" 
of  portentous  "philosophers,"  could  not  fail  to  draw  smiles  of 
recognition  and  to  suggest  contemporary  parallels.  Imitations 
soon  were  attempted.  Leo  Battista  Alberti's  Momus,  Maffeo 
Vegio's  Palinurus,  Joannes  Jovianus  Pontanus'  Charon  and  several 
other  less  successful  compositions  came  out  before  1470.  A  great 
number  of  the  early  humanists  liked  to  show  their  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  publishing  Latin  translations  of  some  Lucianic  dia- 
logues, among  them  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam, who,  not  without  superficial  plausibility,  was  reproved  by 
Luther  as  "another  Lucian."  Both  More  in  his  Utopia  and 
Erasmus  in  his  Encomium  moriae  produced  masterpieces  in  close 
imitation  of  some  of  Lucian's  writings,  who  according  to  Erasmus' 
own  judgment  ridens  vera  dicit,  vera  dicendo  ridet. 

Within  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century  there  began  a 
violent  controversy  in  which  every  form  of  argument,  invective 
and  derision  was  employed  on  both  sides,  the  quarrels  of  the 
incipient  Reformation.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  printing 
press  played  its  part  in  capturing  public  opinion  by  a  flood  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  broadsides  for  and  against  Luther  and  his 
followers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  widely  read  Lucian  should 
have  furnished  the  pattern  on  which  numerous  such  anti-clerical 
squibs  were  modeled,  both  in  construction  and  in  technique. 

The  first  and  the  best-known  of  the  pro-Lutheran  pamphleteers 
who  chose  to  put  their  satiric  attacks  in  the  form  of  Lucianic 
dialogues  was  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  His  Phalaris  (1517),  his  Aula 
(1518),  his  Inspicientes  (1520)   and  several  other  of  his  pieces 

*  45  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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against  his  tyrannical  enemy  of  Wiirttemberg  and  against  the 
papal  emissaries  in  Germany  are  dialogues  exactly  following 
Lucian's  pattern,  even  in  such  details  as  the  names  of  the  inter- 
locutors. The  Latin  versions  by  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  had 
been  brought  together  and  issued  by  Froben  at  Basle  in  1516. 
Lucian  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  Hutten,  who  fancied 
himself  as  a  humanist  and  (unwelcome)  follower  of  Erasmus,  can 
be  said  to  have  carried  out  an  idea  that  was  "in  the  air"  with 
considerable  force  and  stylistic  adaptability,  though  with  little 
elegance  or  wit. 

Hutten,  being  a  nobleman  of  prominent  social  position,  not  an 
obscure  scholar  or  scribbler  for  hire,  gained  immense  notoriety  by 
his  violently  anti-clerical  and  chauvinistic  writings,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  even  by  his  contemporaries  a  great  many 
anonymous  pamphlets  of  similar  tendencies  were  suspected  to  be 
from  his  pen.  This  traditional  attribution  of  nameless  satirical 
writings  in  this  vein  persisted  among  historical  scholars  right 
down  beyond  the  19th  century,  and  any  humanistically  tinged 
pro-Reformation  pamphlet  by  a  German  was  apt  to  be  imputed 
to  Hutten.  E.  Boecking  in  his  standard  edition  of  Hutten's  works 
(1859-70,  in  8  volumes)  has  included  a  fair  number  of  them, 
critically  distinguishing  between  the  genuine  and  the  "Pseudo- 
Huttenic"  dialogues. 

Among  this  quite  extensive  body  of  anonymous  Latin  writings 
there  is  a  small  group  that  stands  out  as  the  work  of  a  man  of 
superior  gifts,  a  sound  Greek  scholar,  familiar  not  only  with 
Lucian  whom  he  follows  closely,  but  also  with  Aristophanes  and 
other  less  current  authors;  a  writer  with  a  talent  for  dramatic 
structure  and  an  undeniable  sense  of  humour,  though  coarse 
enough  according  to  the  taste  of  his  times. 

In  this  group  we  must  include  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
pieces  the  Dialogi  septem  by  "Abydenus  Corallus,"  an  obvious 
pseudonym,  first  issued  without  any  indication  of  place,  printer 
or  date  from  the  press  of  Johann  Schott  at  Strassburg  in  1521; 
Boecking  has  reprinted  the  little  octavo  in  his  Hutteni  Opera 
(volume  IV,  pp.  553-600).  A  copy  of  the  rare  original  edition 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary. Its  title  reads: 
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DIALOGI 

septem,festiue  candidi. 

Momus, 

Carolus. 

Pietatis,&  Superstitionis  pugna. 

Conciliabulum  Theologistarum,aduersus 

bonarum  literarum  studiosos. 
Apophthegmata  Vadisci,  &Pasquilli,de 

deprauato  Ecclesiae  statu. 
Huttenus  captiuus, 
Huttenus  illustris. 

Authore  S.  Abydeno, 
Corallo, 

Germ. 

i  ( 

Ite  in  uniuersum  orbem. 

These  "Seven  Dialogues"  comprise  pieces  of  very  different 
character,  but  all  clearly  by  one  hand  and  composed  within  the 
year  1520-1521.  Some  are  closely  modeled  on  Lucian,  like  the 
"Momus,"  an  ironic  dialogue  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  clergy  at 
the  Roman  Curia,  or  the  "Carolus,"  in  which  the  young  Em- 
peror Charles  visits  his  grandfather  Maximilian  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  and  receives  his  instructions  for  good  government.  Some  are 
inspired  by  warm  enthusiasm,  like  the  "Huttenus  illustris"  with 
which  the  book  concludes.  Most  successful  of  all  and  most  amus- 
ing the  "Conciliabulum  theologistarum,"  an  imaginary  faculty 
meeting  of  the  most  prominent  enemies  of  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
in  which  they  debate  in  delightful  dog-Latin  what  could  be  done 
against  the  spreading  of  humanist  and  pro-Lutheran  literature 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  that 
will  stop  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  even  in  Germany,  many  scholars  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  these  scurrilous  Latin  by-products  of 
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a  vast  pamphleteering  movement  preponderantly  in  the  German 
vernacular.  But  just  as  the  true  authorship  of  the  slightly  earlier 
Epistolae  obscurorum  virorum  has  never  ceased  to  keep  people  guess- 
ing, the  problem  of  the  responsibility  for  that  gross  comic  inter- 
lude, the  Eccius  dedolatus  (Dr.  Eck  planed  down),  of  the  Murnarus 
Leviathan,  and  of  the  Dialogi  septem  has  found  some  investigators 
and  various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced. 

In  1 923  Professor  Paul  Merker  of  Greifswald  published  a  study 
entitled  Der  Verfasser  des  Eccius  dedolatus  und  anderer  Rejormations- 
dialoge,  mit  einem  Beitrag  zur  Verfasserjrage  der  Epistolae  obscurorum 
virorum.  This  is  by  no  means  the  complete  title  a  bibliographically 
conscientious  person  would  have  to  quote,  for  the  book  is  also 
"Heft  I"  of  a  "II.  Abteilung,"  of  a  "Sachsische  Forschungsin- 
stitut,"  etc.  etc.  This  elaborate  and  long-winded  title  is  unfor- 
tunately only  too  characteristic  of  the  book  itself.  What  should 
and  could  have  been  presented  concisely  in  a  brief  article  is  here 
spun  out  and  diluted  into  an  unreadable,  heavy-footed  disquisi- 
tion of  312  pages,  and  no  index. 

Still,  without  pretending  to  have  read  the  book  through  line  by 
line,  I  would  say  the  "gelelirte"  Professor  Merker  has  got  some- 
thing there.  He  connects  the  Aristophanic  Eccius  dedolatus  by 
"Gotta  Lembergius"  with  the  Dialogi  septem  by  "Abydenus 
Corallus"  and  with  some  other  similar  productions,  and  by  an 
elaborate  process  of  deductive  reasoning  first  seeks  to  demon- 
strate that  they  must  be  by  the  same  author.  Not  until  the  ex- 
hausted reader  has  reached  page  238  does  he  name  his  candidate 
for  that  distinction:  Nicolaus  Gerbelius  of  Strassburg.  And  only 
on  pages  286-7  does  he  disclose  what  by  itself  affords  a  pretty 
convincing  argument  for  his  proposal:  "Lembergius,"  the  author 
of  the  Eccius  dedolatus,  is  an  anagram  of  M.  (  =  Magister)  Gerbe- 
lius, and  the  "Abydenus  Corallus  Germ."  is  an  anagram  of 
M.  (agister)  Dr.  Nicolaus  Gerbelius  A(rgentinensis). 

Gerbelius,  hitherto  barely  known  as  a  lesser  light  among  the 
numerous  minor  German  humanists,  deserves,  if  he  is  indeed  the 
author  of  these  spirited  satires,  to  be  a  little  more  famous.  Born 
about  1485  at  Pforzheim  of  a  Viennese  father  who  was  a  painter 
and  sculptor,  he  studied  for  some  years  in  Vienna  university  and 
took  a  doctorate  in  law  at  Bologna  in  1514.  From  1515  until  his 
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death  in  1560  he  Hved,  and  most  of  the  time  kept  school,  at 
Strassburg.  His  signed  publications,  apart  from  a  great  number  of 
commendatory  verses  contributed  to  books  by  other  scholars, 
consist  mainly  of  editions  of  Greek  authors;  his  most  substantial 
work  is  a  "Topography  of  Ancient  Greece"  printed  at  Basle  in 
1550.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reuchlin,  of  Luther,  of  Eras- 
mus, of  Hutten,  and  personally  acquainted  with  most  contempo- 
rary scholars,  his  name  recurs  as  a  correspondent  in  most  of  the 
collections  of  letters  of  the  period  that  have  been  published.  As  a 
young  man  he  seems  to  have  made  his  living  largely  as  a  press- 
corrector  and  publisher's  editor  for  various  printing  houses  first 
at  Vienna,  then  at  Strassburg. 

Whether  Professor  Merker's  guess  is  right  or  wrong,  and  I 
think  it  is  clearly  right,  the  Dialogi  septem  form  a  valuable  docu- 
ment on  the  literary  capacity  of  an  epoch  which,  according  to 
our  own  individual  outlook  we  may  term  the  Age  of  Luther  or 
the  Age  of  Erasmus.  These  "Dialogues"  can  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  culminating  points  of  a  most  promising  but  short-lived 
movement  which  placed  sound  learning,  elegance  of  expression, 
eloquence  and  wit  at  the  top  of  its  scale  of  values,  the  bonae 
literae  of  Erasmian  humanism  that  attracted  the  best  minds  in  all 
countries  and  that  had  to  defend  its  ideals  against  the  "scientific" 
dialecticism  of  the  established  academic  professionals  in  all  the 
faculties.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable  peril  infiltrated  into  the 
humanists'  own  ranks:  fanaticism,  religious  and  nationalist. 
Where  the  fulminations  of  the  Obscuri  viri  of  Paris,  Cologne, 
Louvain,  and  Leipzig  proved  powerless,  the  anti-papal  zealots 
and  the  anti-foreign  enthusiasts  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  vernac- 
ular speech  succeeded  only  too  well.  Within  one  further  genera- 
tion the  humanist  endeavour  towards  a  European  civilization 
based  on  the  heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  failed,  and  a  dark 
period  of  religious  and  nationalist  wars  killed  the  spirit  of  Hellas 
and  left  but  Greek  grammar  to  survive. 
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A  Note  on  the  Burning  of  Lutheran  Books 

in  England  in  1521 

Allan  G,  Chester* 

THE  problem  of  the  circulation  of  heretical  books  in  England 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Lutheran  movement  is  beset 
with  difficulties  because  the  evidence  is  scattered  and  fragmen- 
tary. It  is  known  that  printed  copies  of  the  famous  theses  were  in 
England  within  a  few  weeks  of  that  momentous  May  31,  1517, 
when  Luther  nailed  his  challenge  on  the  door  of  the  Casde 
Church  at  Wittenberg.  It  is  also  known  that  by  February,  1519, 
the  German  publisher  Froben  was  exporting  copies  of  Luther's 
own  works  to  England,  and  that  throughout  the  year  1520  an 
Oxford  bookseller  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  books  of 
Lutheran  origin.  We  should  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more  about 
specific  titles  than  seems  to  be  discoverable,  and  we  should  like 
to  know  how  early  these  books  were  translated  into  English  for 
the  unlearned.  Even  more  interesting,  perhaps,  would  be  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  means  by  which  the  books  were  smuggled 
in  and  distributed. 

There  is  a  similar  uncertainty  concerning  the  measures  taken 
before  1521  to  suppress  these  books.  The  English  bishops  un- 
questionably favored  sternly  suppressive  measures,  and  within 
their  own  dioceses  took  such  steps  as  they  could.  But  for  several 
years  they  received  little  support  from  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose 
authority  in  both  church  and  state  was  virtually  supreme.  Wolsey 
was  reluctant  to  take  action  against  Lutheranism,  partly  because 
he  was  not  by  inclination  a  hunter  of  heretics,  partly  because  he 
was  preoccupied  with  other  matters  which  he  considered  more 
important.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1520  the  pope  was  vainly 
urging  him  to  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  Lutheranism  in  Eng- 
land. Wolsey  was  moved  to  action  only  after  December  10,  1520, 
when  Luther  defiantly  burned  a  copy  of  the  bull  Exsurge  Domine 
along  with  volumes  of  the  canon  law.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
cardinal  summoned  a  group  of  divines  to  Whitehall  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  books  suspected  of  being  heretical.  The  books  were 
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condemned,  and  as  many  copies  as  could  be  procured  were 
burned  at  a  solemn  ceremony  at  Paul's  Cross  on  May  12,  1521, 
in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  numerous  other  dignitaries.  John 
Fisher,  the  learned  and  devout  bishop  of  Rochester,  preached  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Two  months  later  royalty 
itself  stepped  into  the  arena.  Henry  VIII  caused  to  be  published, 
under  his  own  name,  the  famous  Assertio  septem  sacramentorum,  in 
appreciation  of  which  a  grateful  pope  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 

The  burning  of  the  books  at  London  in  1521  is  completely 
attested  by  contemporary  evidence,  and  is  duly  and  properly 
recorded  by  all  historians  of  the  English  Reformation  and  of 
book  censorship  in  England.  But  many  of  those  historians  further 
declare  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  London  affair  there  were 
similar  holocausts  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  uni- 
versities, particularly  Cambridge,  were  indeed  infected  with  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  But  the  assertion  that  in  1521  Lutheran  books 
were  officially  burned  in  those  places  rests  upon  evidence  which 
needs  to  be  re-scrutinized.  In  what  follows,  I  propose  to  examine 
this  evidence. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  represented  on  the  commis- 
sion of  divines  which  Wolsey  summoned  to  Whitehall  in  the 
spring  of  1521.  Anthony  a  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary,  records 
the  names  of  the  Oxford  delegates — Thomas  Brinknell,  John 
Roper,  John  Kynton,  and  John  de  Coloribus,  all  doctors  of 
divinity.  It  was  Wood,  apparently,  who  first  mentioned  the 
alleged  book-burnings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  After  describ- 
ing the  deliberations  in  London,  he  asserted  that  a  statement  of 
the  commission's  findings  "was  afterwards  sent  to  Oxford  and 
fastened  on  the  dial  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard  by  Nicholas 
Kratzer,  the  maker  and  contriver  thereof  [of  the  clock,  we  must 
suppose],  and  his  [Luther's]  books  also  burnt  both  here  and  at 
Cambridge."^  The  detail  relating  to  Kratzer  and  his  clock  is  too 
circumstantial  to  be  lightly  discarded,  but  the  concluding  clause 
in  Wood's  statement  is  so  laconic  that  it  is  immediately  suspect. 
Wood  was  writing  more  than  150  years  after  the  event  he  was 
recounting.  He  gave  no  documentary  authority  for  his  assertion. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  document  has  ever  been  adduced  to  support 
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it.  If  such  a  document  exists  or  ever  existed  among  the  mass  of 
Wood's  papers  preserved  at  Oxford,  it  has  eluded  the  researches 
of  his  editors  and  of  historians  who  might  have  been  interested 
in  it.  Yet  Wood's  statement  has  been  very  generally  accepted. 
We  seem  to  have  here  another  instance  of  the  practice,  all  too 
common  among  historians,  of  regarding  such  antiquarians  as 
Anthony  a  Wood  and  John  Strype  as  virtually  contemporaneous 
with  the  sixteenth-century  events  which  they  chronicled,  and  of 
relieving  them  of  those  burdens  of  proof  which  are  imposed  upon 
more  modern  scholarship. 

What  about  Cambridge?  The  Grace  Book  of  that  university 
contains  seven  entries  relating  to  the  delegates  who  served  on 
Wolsey's  commission.  From  these  entries  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  Cambridge  representatives — Drs.  Henry  Bullock,  John 
Watson,  Lancelot  Ridley,  and  John  Humphrey — and  of  the 
expenses  which  they  incurred  during  their  stay  in  London.  In- 
cidentally, there  is  some  suggestion  of  the  protracted  nature  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  fact  that  each  delegate  received  for  his 
expenses  the  tremendous  sum  of  53s.,  4d.  The  last  of  the  entries 
in  the  Grace  Book  is  our  immediate  concern.  It  reads:  "//^m 
pro  potu  et  aliis  expensis  circa  combustionem  librorum  Martini  Lutheri, 
2  s."  The  entry  does  not  identify  the  recipient  of  the  two  shillings 
lor  drinks  in  celebration  of  the  burning  of  the  books,  nor  does  it 
indicate  the  place  of  the  potation.  Since  the  other  six  entries  in 
the  Grace  Book  all  refer  to  expenses  in  London,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  last  one  does  also.  It  was  Charles  Henry 
Cooper,  the  Cambridge  antiquary  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  first  saw  in  the  passage  quoted  above  support  for  Wood's 
assertion  concerning  book-burnings  at  the  universities.^  Through 
an  error  in  dating  he  was  even  led  to  place  the  Cambridge  con- 
flagration a  year  earlier  than  that  at  Oxford.^  The  Cambridge 
writer,  to  be  sure,  could  cite  a  contemporary  record,  but  his  con- 
clusion from  it  inspires  in  us  no  greater  confidence  than  does  the 
undocumented  assertion  of  his  elder  brother-antiquary  of  Oxford. 

Another  piece  of  evidence,  often  overlooked,  casts  further 
doubt  upon  the  likelihood  that  books  were  officially  burned  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1521.  On  May  14th  of  that  year,  just 
two  days  after  the  ceremony  at  Paul's  Cross,  Wolsey  issued  an 
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injunction  to  all  the  bishops  "to  take  order  that  any  books, 
written  or  printed,  of  Martin  Luther's  errors  or  heresies,  should 
be  brought  in  to  the  bishop  of  each  respective  diocese;  and  that 
every  such  bishop  receiving  such  books  and  writings  should  send 
them  up  to  him'''  [italics  mine].^  The  vice-chancellors  were  the 
ordinaries  for  the  universities.  Wolsey's  injunction  would  cer- 
tainly imply  that  any  Lutheran  books  turned  in  to  them  or  im- 
pounded by  them  should  be  sent  to  the  cardinal,  not  burned 
publicly  within  the  universities. 

All  things  considered,  the  usual  statements  that  Lutheran 
books  were  publicly  burned  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1521 
seem  to  be  based  upon  evidence  which  is  remarkably  attenuated. 
If  such  books  were  burned  in  either  place  or  both,  it  is  likely  to 
have  been  an  informal  demonstration  on  the  part  of  a  few  exu- 
berant conservatives  among  the  fellows  and  the  students,  rather 
than  an  official  action  of  either  the  university  or  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

NOTES 

1 .  Anthony  a  Wood,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
now  first  published  in  English  .  .  .  by  John  Gutch,  Oxford,  1792-96, 
V.  II,  p.  19. 

2.  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  Annals  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  1842-45, 
V.  I,  p.  303-304.  The  unsupported  assertion  that  books  were  burned 
at  Cambridge  had  been  made  earlier,  however,  by  Richard  Parker, 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London,  1721, 
p.  197.  No  doubt  Parker  was  merely  echoing  Wood. 

3.  Cooper's  error  in  dating  was  corrected  by  James  Bass  Mullinger, 
The  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Royal  Injunc- 
tions of  1535,  Cambridge,  1873,  p.  571,  note.  But  Mullinger  accepted 
without  question  the  assertion  that  the  books  were  burned. 

4.  John  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  Clarendon  edition,  Oxford, 
1822,  V.  I  (1),  p.  55-56;  I  (2),  p.  20-25.  In  this  instance  Strype  does 
give  his  source. 
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The  University  Library  in  1886 

Charles  W.  David* 

UNFORTUNATELY  our  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  col- 
lections in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  is  pain- 
fully meagre.  The  first  catalogue,  which  was  published  in  1829, 
records  870  titles,  making  perhaps  1350  volumes.  When  in  1872 
the  Library  was  moved  into  newly  completed  College  Hall,  it 
was  still  so  small  that  it  could  be  amply  housed  in  locked  cases  in 
the  "large  and  lofty  room"  which  is  now  the  Dean's  Office.  Some 
eight  years  later  this  room  was  apparently  still  "amply  sufficient 
for  the  Library's  need,"  but  by  1890  we  are  told  that  "valuable 
gifts  of  books  could  not  even  be  unpacked,  but  had  to  be  stored 
by  the  thousand  in  garret  and  cellar."  It  was  this  condition  of 
overcrowding  which  stimulated  the  erection  of  the  present  Li- 
brary building  in  that  year.  Yet  we  have  been  without  precise  in- 
formation concerning  the  size  or  contents  of  the  Library  in  this  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth.  Detailed  accessions  lists  begin  only  in  1898. 
It  is  therefore  very  gratifying  that  a  document  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  which  presents 
a  fairly  definite  picture  of  the  Library  in  the  middle  1880's  when 
agitation  for  a  new  building  must  have  been  on  the  point  of 
getting  under  way.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Rev.  Jesse  Young  Burk,  to  Provost  William  Pepper, 

and  reads  as  follows: 

Feb.  15,  1886 
Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost 

Dear  Sir  - 

It  is  impossible,  until  the  work  now  in  active  progress  is  completed, 
to  give  anything  but  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  books  in  the 
General  Library  of  the  University.  I  append  what  are  supposed  to  be 
about  the  figures. 

Whole  number  of  books 28,000 

of  these 

Colwell  Library 8,000 

Wetherill     (Chemistry) 4,000 

Allen  (Classical) 2,500 

Rogers         (Engineering) 4,000 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
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The  last  having  especially  costly  works.  About  $180  is  spent  annually  on 
periodical  and  serial  publications.  The  Librarian  is  paid  $1000  per 
annum,  and  about  $500  a  year  is  expended  for  assistance  in  cataloguing. 
About  $400  per  annum  is  appropriated  for  purchase  of  books  in  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  the  Wagner  Fund,  which  is  $536. 

The  funds  available  for  Library  uses  are 

Tobias  Wagner  Fund $11,165.17 

Income $      536. 

Krauth  Fund      $      353.67 

Income $        12. 

RahtFund      $      250. 

Uninvested. 

The  gifts  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  received  during  the  past  year  have 
numbered 

Volumes      591 

Serial  Numbers 7,555 

Pamphlets 3,381 

In  addition  to  the  General  Library  the  University  has 

The  Stille  Medical  Library,  say 5,000 

Law  Library 200 

Biological  Library 200 

on  deposit 800 

Wharton  School  Library 1,000 

on  deposit 600 

Making  a  grand  total  available  to  Professors  and  students  of  37,800 
books. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jesse  Y.  Burk 

So  far  as  is  known  at  the  present  writing  this  document  is 
unique.  Though  it  is  in  all  respects  self-contained  and  self- 
explanatory,  the  following  brief  notes  may  be  found  of  interest. 

The  unnamed  librarian,  who  had  doubtless  supplied  the  infor- 
mation, was  James  Gaston  Barnwell,  the  first  full-time  profes- 
sional librarian  to  hold  the  office.  Having  begun  his  career  by 
organizing  and  cataloguing  the  Cincinnati  Mercantile  Library, 
he  had  been  the  Director  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Phila- 
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delphia  for  fifteen  years  before  his  appointment  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1 884.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  1887  he  became  Librarian  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  continued  there  for  another  twenty  years.  Upon 
his  death  in  1907  he  made  a  bequest  of  $500  to  the  University 
Library,  the  income  from  which  is  still  used  to  buy  books  in  the 
field  of  bibliography. 

The  Colwell  Library  came  to  the  University  upon  the  death  of 
Stephen  Colwell,  Trustee,  in  1872.  Though  augmented  in  the  late 
1870's  by  the  Carey  Library,  it  still  forms  the  principal  part  of  what 
we  call  the  Colwell  and  Carey  Collection  of  political  economy  pam- 
phlets. It  was  perhaps  overpraised  at  the  opening  of  our  new  build- 
ing in  1891  as  "the  finest  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum"; nevertheless  it  is  still  among  the  outstanding  collections 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  now  mainly  included  in  the 
Rare  Book  Collection.  Though  some  later  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  the  total  number  of  titles  has  not  changed  substantially. 

The  Wetherill  Collection  was  received  in  1871  as  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Wetherill  in  honor  of  her  late  husband.  Professor 
Wetherill,  whose  influence  had  been  outstanding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  science  teaching  at  the  University.  Though  later  to  be 
somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  benefactions  of  Henry  Reed  Hatfield 
in  the  field  of  chemistry,  it  is  still  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
now  for  the  most  part  housed  in  the  Towne  Scientific  Library, 
though  some  of  the  rariora  from  it  have  found  their  place  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Memorial  Collection  in  the 
History  of  Chemistry. 

The  Allen  Collection  was  received  in  1873-74  as  the  gift  of 
George  Allen,  distinguished  Professor  of  Languages  (Latin  and 
Greek)  and  a  most  forceful  and  influential  member  of  the  Arts 
Faculty. 

The  Rogers  Collection  arose  from  a  gift  of  $10,000  in  June  1871 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  engineering  by  a  picturesque  figure 
in  the  life  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University,  Fairman  Rogers, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Mines,  Arts,  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  In  the  University  Catalogue  of  1877-78  the  Rogers  Col- 
lection was  described  as  follows: 
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The  Rogers  Engineering  Library  is  composed  of  the  best  works  on  the 
various  sub-divisions  of  the  profession,  treating  of  drawing,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics,  surveying  and  explorations,  technical  works  on 
roads,  and  strength  and  properties  of  material,  railroads,  tunnels, 
canals,  water  supply,  drainage,  architecture,  mechanics,  navigation, 
harbor  improvements,  park  and  landscape  engineering,  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  reports  of  American,  English,  and  French  Engineering 
Societies  and  periodicals,  Coast  survey,  and  hydrographic  charts,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  drawings. 

The  Towne  Scientific  School  was  to  be  the  heir  to  the  numerous 
scientific  interests  which  he  represented  (though  the  remarkable 
Fairman  Rogers  Library  of  Horsemanship  is  preserved  in  the 
Marshall  Library  of  the  Veterinary  School).  Its  library  now 
numbers  better  than  40,000  volumes. 

The  Tobias  Wagner  Fund,  named  in  honor  of  a  Trustee  of  the 
University,  was  established  in  1874  by  his  sister-in-law  through  a 
gift  of  securities  valued  at  $10,000.  Its  original  value  has  more 
than  been  maintained  and  the  continuing  income  constitutes  one 
of  our  considerable  library  resources. 

The  Krauth  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy  was  in  1886  only  on  the  point  of  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Alumni  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Vice-Provost,  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth.  Its  principal  and  income  also  have  been  more 
than  maintained. 

The  Raht  Fund  has,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  entirely  dis- 
appeared— presumably  through  the  expenditure  of  the  principal. 

The  Stille  Medical  Library  resulted  from  a  gift  in  1874,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bequest,  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  "to  remove  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  to  West  Philadelphia  and  to 
establish  a  hospital  in  connection  with  it."  It  was  described  in  the 
University  catalogue  of  1903-04  as  embracing  "6000  bound 
volumes  and  as  many  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets."  The 
present  Medical  School  Library  contains  about  15,500  volumes, 
but  is  supplemented  by  various  working  collections  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  only  recently  brought  together  in  the  new 
Hospital  Library,  and  by  a  collection  of  older  medical  titles  in 
the  Main  Library.  Their  total  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40,000  volumes. 
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The  all  but  insignificant  law  collection,  of  course,  antedates  the 
George  Biddle  Law  Library  which  was  established  in  1887.  As  of 
1951  it  contained  124,843  volumes.  The  library  resources  of  the 
Wharton  School,  which  was  established  in  1881,  were  naturally 
small;  the  Lippincott  Library  of  the  Wharton  School  was  not 
established  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century;  it 
has  since  grown  to  a  collection  of  109,511  volumes. 

The  total  book  stock  of  our  University  Libraries  was  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950-51  officially  recorded  as  1,237,278 
volumes.  The  University's  total  support  of  its  Libraries  in  that 
year  appears  to  have  been  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Surely  the 
times  have  changed  in  the  sixty-five  years  since  37,800  volumes 
were  "available  to  Professors  and  students,"  the  entire  salary 
budget  was  SI, 500,  and  the  total  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  periodicals  was  $1,128.  Yet  dramatic  as  our  progress 
has  been,  our  needs  have  more  than  outrun  our  resources,  and 
all  who  are  closely  concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  libraries 
are  firmly  convinced  that  still  greater  resources  must  be  found. 
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Arthur  Charles  Howland 

(1869-1952) 

ON  Friday,  28  March,  1952,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Howland,  Henry 
C.  Lea  Professor  Emeritus  of  Medieval  History,  died  in 
the  University  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Professor  How- 
land was  born  in  South  Danby,  New  York,  on  24  December, 
1869;  he  took  his  A.B.  at  Cornell  in  1893;  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipzig  during  the  academic  year  1894-1895;  received  the 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897,  and  in  1940 
the  University  also  bestowed  upon  him  the  Litt.D.  His  first  teach- 
ing position  was  in  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  where  he 
spent  one  year  (1893-1894),  After  receiving  his  doctorate  Pro- 
fessor Howland  served  as  instructor  of  European  history  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  a  year  (1897-1898),  and  thereafter 
taught  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  for  five  years 
(1899-1904).  In  1904  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medieval  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  became  a 
full  professor  in  1911;  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney,  Mr.  Howland  was  appointed  to  the 
Henry  C.  Lea  Professorship  (1934),  which  post  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1940.  From  this  time  until  his  death  Professor 
Howland  was  Curator  of  the  Henry  C.  Lea  Library.  He  also 
resumed  teaching  as  lecturer  in  Medieval  History  for  one  year 
(1942-43)  while  his  successor,  John  L.  La  Monte,  was  on  active 
military  duty. 

Professor  Howland  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Lea  Library 
poring  over  Mr.  Lea's  correspondence  with  diligent  care  and 
deep  devotion;  through  the  years  he  classified  and  catalogued 
most  of  Mr.  Lea's  papers  and  correspondence,  now  on  file  in 
the  Lea  Library.  Also  Mr.  Howland  was  forever  poring  over  the 
old  leather-bound  volumes  that  he  loved  so  much.  As  all  readers 
of  the  Library  Chronicle  know,  in  1924-1925  the  Henry  C.  Lea 
Library  was  moved,  the  room  itself  with  its  Victorian  wealth  of 
black-walnut  panelling  and  its  splendid  collection  of  some  1 5,000 
books,  from  Mr.  Lea's  home  at  2000  Walnut  Street  to  its  present 
location  on  34th  Street,  attached  to  the  Main  University  Library. 
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Mr.  Howland's  acquaintance  with  the  books  in  the  Lea  Library, 
however,  goes  back  to  1894,  when  after  his  graduation  from 
Cornell  he  was  given  permission  by  Mr.  Lea  to  work  in  his  library. 
Mr.  Rowland  was  often  pleased  to  recall  how  Mr.  Lea  and  he  would 
sit,  almost  side  by  side,  reading  and  taking  notes  for  hours  at  a 
time,  neither  saying  a  word.  Sometimes,  when  Mr.  Rowland  was 
on  hand  at  one  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Mr.  Lea  commonly  had 
lunch,  the  latter  would  invite  him  to  stay  and  have  lunch  with 
him,  and  these  hours  of  close  association  with  the  most  distin- 
guished American  historian  of  his  day  remained  vivid  memories 
in  Mr.  Rowland's  mind  and  very  close  to  his  heart  for  almost 
sixty  years.  The  Lea  Library  was  Mr.  Howland's  spiritual  home; 
he  seemed  to  know  the  titles  of  all  the  books  (and  the  contents  of 
most  of  them!).  To  him  the  books  in  the  Lea  Library  were  like 
people;  he  generally  identified  them  as  thin  ones  and  fat  ones, 
red  ones  and  blue  ones;  they  had  personalities;  they  had  been 
Mr.  Lea's  good  friends,  and  they  were  also  his.  Rusticabantur  cum 
hisce  ambobus  et  peregrinabantur! 

Professor  Rowland  was  both  a  teacher  and  a  scholar.  Re  lived 
serenely  and  securely  in  an  older  generation,  untouched  by  the 
virus  of  modern  competitive  scholarship;  he  studied  because  he 
wanted  to;  he  employed  his  time  to  enrich  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  students,  several  of  whom  have  told  the  present  writer  of 
the  profound  and  enduring  influence  he  has  had  upon  them.  He 
was  like  a  father,  Professor  Jeremiah  O' Sullivan  has  said  of  him; 
those  who  knew  him  loved  him  because  they  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Rowland  translated  and  edited  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Translations  and  Reprints:  Ordeals,  Compurgation,  Excom- 
munication and  Interdict  (volume  IV,  no.  4,  1898)  and  The  Early 
Germans  (volume  VI,  no.  3,  1899);  he  prepared  an  abridgement 
of  Th.  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  in  1906;  cooperated  in  the 
writing  of  three  successful  textbooks.  World  History  in  the  Making 
(1927),  World  History  Today  (1927),  and  This  Our  World  (1946). 
At  the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Lea,  the  son  of  Henry 
Charles,  Mr.  Rowland  undertook  the  considerable  task  of  editing 
Henry  Charles  Lea's  last  work,  Materials  Toward  a  History  of 
Witchcraft,  3  vols.,   University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1939;  in 
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this  connection  Mr.  Howland  checked  thousands  of  references 
and  enriched  the  work  by  his  abundant  good  sense  and  his  unfail- 
ing scholarship;  few  men  have  been  as  well  served  by  their 
editors  as  Mr.  Lea  was  served  by  Mr.  Howland !  They  are  beau- 
tiful volumes,  a  source  of  pride  also  to  the  University  Press.  Three 
years  after  their  appearance  Mr.  Howland  also  published  the 
Minor  Writings  of  Henry  C.  Lea,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1942.  The  reader  will  observe  how  often  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania occurs  in  this  memorial,  and  how  truly  Mr.  Howland 
was  Henry  Charles  Lea  Professor. 

There  were  qualities  in  Professor  Howland  that  a  painter 
might  catch,  but  not  a  photographer.  A  genuine  twinkle  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes;  there  was  a  quick  chuckle  and  it  was  gone;  his 
mind  was  quick,  his  wit  was  kindly;  he  enjoyed  funny  stories, 
knew  many  of  them,  and  told  them  well.  He  listened  to  a  story 
with  a  kind  of  almost  solemn  appreciation  that  distracted  the 
teller,  who  found  himself  more  interested  in  Mr.  Howland's 
response  than  in  the  termination  of  his  own  story.  His  sense  of 
humor  was  irrepressible,  but  it  was  subtle  too;  you  were  sur- 
prised even  when  you  had  resolved  not  to  be  surprised,  for  one 
cannot  expect  the  unexpected.  For  the  present  writer,  perhaps 
the  last  of  Mr.  Howland's  many  academic  friends,  it  will  always 
be  hard  to  introduce  grief  into  memories  of  him;  it  is  good  to  live 
eighty- two  years,  admired,  respected,  and  beloved;  the  devotion 
of  the  library  staff  to  him  was  immense,  and  he  was  revered  like 
a  patriarch.  He  was  kindness  itself,  and  fortune  had  to  be  kind 
to  him.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  children,  as  they  were  fortunate 
in  their  parents:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Howland  is  now  a  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia;  Professor  Arthur  L.  Howland  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  geology  in  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  How- 
land's daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Darling,  lives  in  Scarsdale,  New 
York.  At  Mr.  Howland's  death,  however,  one  could  think  only 
of  Mrs.  Howland;  if  they  could  have  been  together  on  3  Septem- 
ber, 1952,  they  would  have  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Howland  may  ask,  with  the 
poet  Horace,  when  shall  they  ever  find  his  equal,  quando  ullum 
invenient  parem? 

Kenneth  M.  Setton 
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Library  Notes 

Compiled  by  Thomas  R.  Adams 
The  Book  of  Kells 

Mrs.  James  T.  Starr  presented  the  splendid  facsimile  of  the  Book  oj 
Kells,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  This  monument  of  Irish-Christian 
culture  was  printed  in  Berne  with  the  cooperation  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  owner  of  the  original  manuscript.  Of  the  678  pages,  48  are 
reproduced  in  full  color. 

Pasquino's  Statue 

Citizens  of  early  1 6th  century  Rome  could,  without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion, air  their  critical  thoughts  by  pasting  on  the  statue  of  Pasquino 
their  unsigned  scurrilous  verses.  Printers  collected  and  published  the 
best  of  these  as  Carmina  ad  Pasquillum.  This  series,  which  extended  to  at 
least  1526,  is  rare.  The  Library  possesses  the  first  (1509),  second  (1510), 
and  fifth  (1513)  collection  of  poems. 


CARMINA 
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Early  Bibliography 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Taylor's  article  in  this  issue  we  feel  we  might 
mention  two  16th  century  catalogues  or  bibliographies  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Library: 
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Catalogus  brevis  eorum  quae  contra  novas  sectas  scripsit  loannes  Coch- 
laeus,  Mainz,  1548;  chronological  list  of  Cochlaeus'  published  and 
unpublished  writings  against  the  Protestants. 

A  list  of  books  pubHshed  and  for  sale  by  Joannes  Oporinus,  the 
well-known  Basle  printer.  This  pamphlet,  bound  with  other  items 
in  contemporary  leather,  was  printed  in  1552. 

The  Ross  Bible  Collection 

T.  Edward  Ross  presented  his  collection  of  Bibles  to  the  University 
in  1946,  in  memory  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  Carpenter,  and  since  that  time 
has  made  generous  additions.  It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  the  Library 
reports  some  of  Mr.  Ross'  important  gifts: 

The  True  and  Lyuely  historyke  Pvrtreatvres  of  the  vvoll  Bible,  Lyons,  1 553, 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  noted  for  its  woodcuts. 

The  New  Testament  of  ovr  Lord  lesvs  Christ... Englished  by  L.  Tomson..., 
London,  1576,  the  first  edition  of  the  Tomson  revision  of  the 
Geneva  version. 

The  Bible  Translated  According  to  the  Ebrew... 'London,  [1578],  the 
first  folio  edition  of  the  Geneva  version  and  including  the  Prayer 
Book. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer... according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Philadelphia,  1790,  the  first  authorized 
edition  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  Whole  Workes  of  W.  Tyndall,  London,  1573,  the  first  collected 
edition. 

William  Tyndale's  Five  Books  of  Moses,  Called  the  Pentateuch,  London, 
[1884],  a  reprint  of  the  scarce  1530  edition  by  J.  L  Mombert. 

Provost  William  Smith 

William  Smith,  the  University's  first  provost,  was  in  jail  when  he 
first  met  Rebecca  Moore,  the  lady  who  later  became  his  wife.  He  and 
Miss  Moore's  father  had  been  arrested  for  publications  displeasing  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  The  Library  just  purchased  a  memento  of 
that  meeting.  Dr.  Smith  had  seven  of  his  sermons,  four  printed  and 
three  in  his  own  hand,  bound  in  a  single  volume  and  presented  to  Miss 
Moore  with  the  following  inscription: 

For  Miss  Moor — who  is  requested  to  find 
a  place  for  this  manual  of  Sermons  in  her 
Library  which  will  oblige — Her  most  humble 
servant,  the  author.  Philadelphia.  April  19th,  1757 
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Included  in  the  volume  are  two  Franklin  and  Hall  imprints: 

Personal  Affliction  and  Frequent  Reflections  upon  Human  Life,  1754. 

A  Sermon... Preached  Before  the. ..General  Communication  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  [1755]. 

Later  in  life  Smith  added  to  the  end  of  the  volume  a  list  of  pamphlets 
in  his  own  library. 


Two  Cooper  Novels 

Dr.  Linn  Fenimore  Cooper,  great-grandson  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  has  recently  made  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  the  first  editions  of 
two  Cooper  novels:  Precaution  (1820)  and  The  Spy  (1821).  These  are  the 
author's  first  two  books  and  are  welcome  additions  to  the  Cooper  Col- 
lection presented  by  Dr.  Spiller  six  years  ago. 


French  Army 

Mr.  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.  presented  to  the  University,  in 
memory  of  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  the  official  French  history  of  World 
War  I  Les  armies francaises  dans  la  grande  guerre,  Paris,  1 922-1 939.  We  now 
have  one  of  the  few  complete  104  volume  sets  in  this  country. 


Fedotoff-White  Collection 

Among  the  recent  important  acquisitions  to  the  Library  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Dimitri  Fedotoff-White  of  her  late  husband's  collection.  Consisting 
of  about  1 ,900  volumes,  it  deals  chiefly  with  Russia,  its  history,  philosophy 
and  sociology.  The  collection  was  used  by  Mr.  Fedotofi"- White  in  writ- 
ing The  Growth  of  the  Red  Army,  various  other  scholarly  books  and  many 
articles,  and  reflects  his  wide  interests  and  his  broad  knowledge. 


French  Dissertations 

Over  1,350  dissertations  of  the  University  of  Paris  (ca.  1900-1946) 
were  added  to  the  Library.  Many  subjects  are  represented  but  their 
main  strength  lies  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

These  French  dissertations  show  a  uniform  maturity  of  scholarship  in 
contrast  to  the  variable  quality  of  the  many  theses  regularly  received  by 
the  University. 
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Miscellaneous  Notes 

Presents  from  Friends  of  the  Library  continue  to  add  to  our  collec- 
tions. The  following  gifts  are  to  be  recorded  for  the  past  few  months. 

Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  presented  the  typescript  of  the  final  version 
of  her  book,  John  Adams  and  the  American  Revolution. 

Struthers  Burt  continues  to  send  us  manuscripts  and  letters  of  the 
contemporary  literary  scene. 

The  Mercantile  Library,  through  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  from  its  duplicates,  American  poetry  of  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  century. 

Raymond  M.  Speiser  continues  to  buy  for  us  current  American  plays, 
thus  adding  to  the  collection  started  by  his  father. 

M.  Morris  Wolf  presented  us  with  a  group  of  political  pamphlets 
of  the  19th  century. 
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